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EDITORIAL 


HANGE CAN BE A GOOD THING. Vacations rest the mind and refresh 
C the body with different surroundings, less arduous occupations. 

Yearly we marvel at the beauty of the seasonal changes. And a 
familiar object which appears in a new guise reawakens our interest: 
a dab of bright, fresh paint on the old wicker chair makes it again an 
enticing bit of furniture. 


So we would like to direct your attention to some changes in this 
issue of Dominicana. First, we have a new cover design. Along with 
this, we have renovated the type face and layout of our magazine to 
make it more attractive and readable. Each future issue will contain a 
color change for the cover. The articles will continue to follow the 
plan presented in the spring issue: an attempt to state, with imagina- 
tion and clarity, St. Thomas’ theological and Saavee teachings 
in relation to modern problems. e 


With this issue we begin a policy of publishing lengthy reviews 
of a selected number of recent and more important books. These re- 
views will be indexed in the table of contents. The book review section 
will continue to review many other books which we think will interest 
the readers of Dominicana. 


It is not a question of change for its own sake. Our purpose is to 
make Dominicana a more perfect and readable publication and, in so 
doing, we hope more effectively to convey to you the thought of our 
Brother Thomas. 


The Editors 








THE ARCHBISHOP vs. SECULAR EDUCATION 


ITHIN THE PAST DECADE or so, American Catholics have been 
caught in a whirl of intense self-examination and criticism. The 
impetus for much of this community introspection has com 


from within the Church itself: a sign, many say, of growing pains in the 


gtadually maturing American Church. At the same time, outside stimuli 
have not been lacking. Suspicious and occasionally vicious appraisals of 
things Catholic by some of our fellow citizens have been part of the 
American religious scene from earliest colonial days. For obvious rea- 
sons, election year 1960 has witnessed an intensification of something that 
has always been with us. 

This Church in America controversy is a complex item. There is 
no simple issue involved but a series of inter-related questions each of 
which, like a set of Chinese firecrackers, flares up suddenly, makes it 
self heard, and then quickly dies out—but not before setting off another 
report of equal noise and fuss. Such is the question of Catholics and 
education. One week it will be the parochial school in the American way 
of life that is under debate; the next will see an equally dramatic discus. 
sion of Catholics in secular institutes of learning. All this makes wonder- 
ful copy for our national news magazines which thrive on such contro- 


EE 


versy. It also helps keep alive the process of self-scrutiny. So, in the June | 


20th issue Time magazine focused its brightest lights on a problem that 
can profitably bear further analysis: Catholic attendance at non-Catholic 
colleges and universities. 

The article was entitled ‘The Letter’; the occasion and content was 
a pastoral letter issued by Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis. “In 
our solicitude for our young graduates,” wrote Archbishop Ritter, “we 
must remind them and their parents that they must always be far more 
concerned about nurturing and protecting their Faith than they are about 
pursuing higher studies.” Consequently, the Archbishop stated that no 
Catholic may attend a non-Catholic college without written permission 
from the Archdiocese and, furthermore, this permission will be given only 
for ‘‘just and serious reasons.” Significantly in these months of equal time 
for all candidates, Time devoted a good third of the article to a rebuttal 
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supplied from the statements of the Very Rev. Dom Aelred Graham, 
0.S.B., prior of Portsmouth: Priory in Rhode Island which conducts the 
Portsmouth Priory School. Dom Aelred was quoted as unequivocally in 
favor of Catholic attendance at secular institutions. He feels that even in 
the atmosphere of secular colleges, a Catholic student can at least always 
rely on the “‘simplicities of faith he learned in childhood.” 

For several weeks after, the Letters column bristled with indignant 
reactions and readers lined themselves up behind the Archbishop or the 
Prior. The debate fizzled out only when a new aspect of the birth control 
issue exploded on the scene. 

To put this particular controversy in its proper perspective, several 
points need to be underlined. The most basic one is that Archbishop Ritter 
was not speaking for the universal Church nor did he intend to be so in- 
terpreted. He was speaking as the head of a local Church or diocese, the 
Church of St. Louis. The bishop is the shepherd of the flock assigned to 
him. By reason of his power of order, the properly episcopal order, his 
role is to attend to the preservation and propagation of the spiritual life 
of his flock. Thus he is the ordinary minister of the sacrament of Confir- 
mation, the sacrament of Christian maturity; he alone ordains priests 
through whom every day souls are reborn and nourished in Christ. But 
besides this power of episcopal order, the bishop of a diocese possesses the 
episcopal power of jurisdiction. It is this jurisdiction over his local Church 
that is involved in the pastoral of Archbishop Ritter. 

Just as the episcopacy involves a participation of the fullness of the 
Priesthood of Christ, so also it is a sharing of Christ’s Kingship. The for- 
mer we called the power of order; the latter is this power of jurisdiction. 
As King, Christ is the Doctor, Teacher and Master of all men; as pastor 
of a particular flock, the bishop has from Christ the authority to teach and 
tule in His name. He has authority to teach in Christ’s name the specula- 
tive truth to be believed. “For a bishop must be blameless as being the 
steward of God . . . holding fast the faithful word which is in accord- 
ance with the teaching, that he may be able both to exhort in sound doc- 
trine and to confute opponents” (Tit. 1:7-9). Moreover, he has the power 
from Christ to rule or prescribe the practical truth to be observed. In fuller 
outline, the bishop’s authority embraces the instruction of his people in 
the primary message of the universal Church: the revealed doctrines of the 
Christian faith and the revealed imperatives of Christian morals. It em- 
braces also the secondary message which includes the general prudential 
measures promulgated for the universal Church (e.g. the prescriptions 
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laid down by the Holy See regulating attendance at inter-faith meetings). 
Finally the bishop can, in order to safeguard the primary and secondary 
message of Catholic truth in his diocese, prescribe certain prudential meas. 
ures on his own responsibility. This latter is the area in which Archbishop 
Ritter took action. 

That the Archbishop had the right to curtail Catholic attendance at 
non-Catholic institutions is beyond dispute. It is a fact of experience that 
attendance at non-Catholic institutions generally involves dangers, more 
or less serious, to the faith of Catholics. Canon Law recognizes this ex- 
plicitly regarding public schools and states that it pertains exclusively to 
the bishop of a diocese to decide, in accordance with instructions of the 
Holy See, under what circumstances and with what precautions attendance 
at such schools may be tolerated. Attendance is, at best, tolerated for the 
greater good of the education of the Catholic student. If attendance be 
restricted by the bishop, this restriction is not to be absolute but one which 
allows of exception, as is outlined in various instructions of the Holy See 
and by our own Council of Baltimore. Archbishop Ritter’s letter accord- 
ingly allowed such considerations as financial hardship and the unavaila- 
bility of certain courses in a Catholic college which might be essential for 
the education of a particular student as sufficient reasons for permission to 
attend a non-Catholic college. 

Now, what of the wisdom of the Archbishop’s ruling? This is quite 
obviously another question. The right to restrict. attendance does not imply 
infallible wisdom in exercising this right. For all his power and responsi- 
bility, the bishop is not ex officio beyond error and misjudgment. Espe- 
cially in this area of prudential measures where basic and general principles 
do not always fit neatly into the contingent setting of everyday reality there 
exists wide berth for mistaken judgment. Yet by his office the bishop is 
the person duly constituted and ordinarily qualified to make such a deci- 
sion. Time may prove his course wrong and harmful to the progress of the 
Church in his diocese—thoughts which undoubtedly weighed heavily upon 
the Archbishop as he prepared his pastoral letter. But the course for the 
present for his own people of St. Louis is quite clear: to abide by his de- 
cision and trust in his wisdom and the divine assistance that accompanies 
his office. 

The latitude of opinion regarding Archbishop Ritter’s ruling, even 
within the Church itself, must be set against this background. Dom Aelred 
has every right to advocate free attendance, remembering the while that he 
is the prior of a Benedictine monastery school in New England and not 
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the Archbishop of St. Louis. Even the brother bishops of the St. Louis or- 
dinary might disagree with the course he has taken. Yet they can authori- 
tatively speak only for their own local Churches and not for Archbishop 
Ritter’s. The conditions and customs of New England and the North differ 
from those of the Midwest and the South. These are over-riding factors in 
such a decision. When there is such a prudential ruling to be made, the 
bishop is usually well aware of the peculiar problems and best interests of 
his own people. He is, moreover, the sole judge of these circumstances and 
divinely delegated as such. 

As for the cries of intellectual stagnation and “‘ostrich mentality,” 
these are not quite to the point. The “ghetto movement,’’ in or out, has no 
particular relevance. There is no patent attempt to stifle Catholic influence 
at every level of American life. There is only an obvious concern to safe- 
guard the Catholicism of some students in the Archdiocese of St. Louis. 
All students and their parents are bound in conscience to look to the pro- 
tection of their Faith. Only for a just and proportionate cause can it be 
jeopardized in any way. What Archbishop Ritter has added to this univer- 
sal obligation is the reservation to himself of the right to judge.in each 
case the seriousness of the causes. 

—Justin M. Cunningham, O.P. 


ALBERT CAMUS AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


URING THE PAST FEW YEARS we have become accustomed to hearing 
critics, both European and American, proclaim Albert Camus the 
representative voice of youthful France; they have found in his 

writings the moral salvation of the post-war generation. When this un- 
deniably great French author received the 1957 Nobel Prize for Literature, 
the honor was given for “his important literary production, which with 
clearsighted earnestness illuminates the problems of the human conscience 
in our times.’’ Despite the fact, however, that these accolades are in part 
deserved, Camus’ tragic death in an automobile accident last January has 
left us with a body of work that is at best an incomplete appraisal of con- 
temporary problems, and at worst, an appraisal founded upon principles 
shackled by the chains of bias. Nevertheless, his writings deserve investiga- 
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tion; he was a man of extraordinary perception, who, without being en. 
tirely aware of it, clearly diagnosed the symptoms of a disease which in. 
fected his own works. 

Albert Camus was an apostle of humanism, but he cannot be counted 
among this tradition’s contemporary exponents; he was in a very real sense 
unique. Some have called him a Stoic, others classify him among the ex. 
istentialists; the first label is not entirely accurate and he himself vehe- 
mently denied the second. At the risk of placing a tautology, one is forced 
to write that Camus was Camus; anyone who has read him will know what 
this means. Even his avowedly philosophical essays are so intensely charged 
with his own personality, that the reader has the feeling of being in con. 
tact, not so much with ideas, as with a man of the highest integrity; in the 
words of Charles Rolo, here is “the voice of a man of unshakable decency.” 
For this reason the critic must be wary in making an assessment of Camus’ 
literary contributions. Although his finest works are characterized by a 
consummate artistry, they nevertheless retain the aspect of personal con- 
versations, and as such, they depend upon sympathy as much as upon logic, 
As R.W.B. Lewis has pointed out: “Camus was trained in philosophy . . . 
yet his meanings seem often to recede mockingly before us, shimmering but 
indistinct; and academic philosophers spend aimless hours exposing his 
baffling inconsistencies.’ The sheer force of his intense longing for human 
happiness persuades the reader long before the inconsistencies become ob- 
vious. And in a sense, the inconsistencies are not important, because 
Camus’ profound insights into the modern malaise are so revealing; it is 
as if the inconsistencies are vital examples of the sickness. 

However, before we can approach an understanding of the impor- 
tance Albert Camus retains in the realm of modern thought, it will be 
necessary to examine his place in the humanistic tradition. Since the six- 
teenth century Western civilization has seen the gradual deification of 
man. The movement began in the great surge of enthusiasm for pagan ac- 
complishments that characterized the Renaissance. With the discovery of 
long lost manuscripts from Grecian and Roman antiquity the men of the 
Renaissance felt that they had found the clue to a truly human existence, 
an existence freed from the superhuman knowledge and moral restraint 
that came from the Christian revelation. This new sense of “freedom” 
came to dominate Western thought to the point where man was placed on 
the divine throne. What this “freedom” really meant can be seen from a 
brief excerpt from Pico della Mirandola’s Oration on the Dignity of Man, 
in which God speaks to Adam: 
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The nature of all other beings is limited and contained within the bounds 
of laws prescribed by Us. Thou, constrained by no limits, in accordance 
with thine own free will, in whose hand We have placed thee, shalt 
ordain for thyself the limits of thy nature. We have set thee at the world’s 
center that thou mayest from thence more easily observe whatever is in 
the world. We have made thee neither of heaven nor of earth, neither 
mortal nor immortal, so that with freedom of choice and with honor, 
as though the maker and molder of thyself, thou mayest fashion thyself 
in whatever shape thou shalt prefer. 


The language at times is very close to much of what we have heard in 
our own day. Sartre’s ‘‘man determines what he shall be’’ comes immedi- 
ately to mind. The difference, of course, is that in the Sartrean economy, 
God has been dispensed with as a useless myth in the human search for 
freedom and total realization. After Pico’s time, moreover, the Protestant 
ethic of the individual, the arbitrarily accepted dichotomy between faith 
and reason which became Fideism and Rationalism, and finally the great 
revolutionary movements of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries fos- 
tered newer: approaches to the glorification of man. Then came the global 
catastrophe of two wars, along with their wholesale slaughter; the shaky 
humanistic tower of Babel came down with a resounding crash. And men 
like Albert Camus, having survived the avalanche, began to pick up the 
pieces to see exactly how the crash occurred. They were not allowed much 
time, however, for a new threat rose up from the East and the steamroller 
of international Communism began its monolithic drive across the conti- 
nent of Europe. It was at this point that Camus, fresh from the Resistance 
movement in France, began his investigations into the nature of revolt and 
revolution, contained in the book L’'Homme Révolté, which is his most 
serious attempt to find the answer to human happiness. 

It has been necessary to outline, in an oversimplified form it is true, 
the course that humanism has run down to our own times, if we would see 
the work that Camus has produced in its proper perspective. Camus was 
one washed up from the tide of humanism on the desolate beach of an 
absurd world. He had to come to terms with the loneliness of the survivor, 
and having weathered the initial shock, he had then to find a pathway of 
meaning, personal though it was, in the universe. This involved nothing 
less than the pursuit of happiness. But it was the pursuit of a chastened 
man; no more the grand dreams of deified man, as this had only spawned 
on the world destructive omnipotence. Camus could not accept the reality 
of God; there was too much suffering in the world for him to believe in 
any subsistent Goodness. And for him it was just as ridiculous to believe 
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in Man glorified. Pico’s God had told Adam: “Thou, constrained by no 
limits . . . shalt ordain for thyself the limits. . . . Camus would take this 
literally; for him, the pursuit of happiness became the defining of limits. 
Beyond this thou shall not go, O man, for on the other side of the limit 
reside cruelty, injustice, war, unhappiness. Or in the magnificent rhetoric 
of Camus’ L’Homme Révolté, too long have we stood “‘lost in loneliness, 
with weapons in our hands and a lump in our throats.” 

Yet, where do we begin to define the limits? The answer is to be 
found, according to Camus, in the very situation that has forced us to the 
actual pursuit. If the universe is unintelligible, if all things have at their 
core, along with the tears that Vergil wrote of, an element of the absurd, 
then man begins to set the boundaries by confronting the absurd and mak- 
ing a meaning for himself out of his own overwhelming desire for justice 
and compassion. In short, the confronting of the absurd will demand te- 
bellion, for it is only in rebellion that true anguish is experienced, the an- 
guish which comes from an awareness of the possibility that one may harm 
a fellow human being. In the absurd universe, one suffers alone; once 
suffering is recognized as something common to all men, then one rebels 
against the absurd. In doing so, one sets the limits, establishes the bounda- 
ries beyond which the true rebel never moves. This is what Albert Camus’ 
means by his now famous dictum: “I rebel—therefore we exist.” To live 
in the perpetual tension of rebellion, this is the pursuit of happiness, and 
happiness is the pursuit, the tension, true human existence. 

Strange as this may seem to many as the foundation of moral be- 
havior, it is nevertheless the only foundation for virtue that Camus was 
able to discover in a world weighed down by the oppressive waters of 
nihilism. It is an entirely personal view, one born in an age of concentra- 
tion camps and the Resistance, one whose emotional appeal to a generation 
crushed by war cannot be underestimated. And .it has its own poetry about 
it, a poetry that convinces long before logic and reason shatter its fragile 
structure. 

Camus was intelligent enough, of course, to realize that his moral 
construct would have little meaning, if he could not give examples of men 
and women who, according to him, lived in accord with the rebel con- 
science. Morality is not a matter of the head alone; it finds its ultimate 
truth in practice. Therefore, he looked through the pages of modern his- 
tory to find the saints of rebellion. He found them in the Russian students 
of the 1905 uprising. Now the ethic of rebellion was assured a hearing; 
there were those who had lived it, even unto death. 
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Among these students of 4o/y rebellion (and the adjective must be 
used, since it gives an indication of their attitude towards the work they 
had set for themselves) Kaliayev seems most to have captured Camus’ 
ideal. He was a young man of twenty-six, when he began his terrorist ac- 
tivity; he became a martyr to his cause just two years later. In an abortive 
assassination attempt on the Grand Duke Sergei, Kaliayev refused to throw 
the bomb because there were children riding in the Duke’s carriage. As 
Camus describes him, he was one of the “fastidious assassins.’ Some of 
the statements made by this youthful rebel are characteristic of the whole 
1905 movement: ‘‘I consider my death as a supreme protest against a world 
of blood and tears’; when offered the crucifix before execution, ‘I have 
already told you that I have finished with life and that I am prepared for 
death.” With this, he refuses the consolations of religion, although the 
young man seems to have believed in God. 

Camus finds in Kaliayev’s story, and in that of his companions, the 
only valid guid pro quo in human existence; the willingness to sacrifice 
one’s life for having taken another life. In this voluntary sacrifice there 
resides true human greatness, and by virtue of the fact that the rebellion is 
“against a world of blood and tears,” the sacrifice is one that establishes 
Kaliayev as a brother to all mankind, even to his victims. We should fail 
to grasp the real horror that is contained in all this, if we forget that for 
Camus, there is no sense in hoping for a life after death. For him every- 
thing ceases with the grave. This is the reason he holds the rebels of 1905 
in such veneration. They lived with the tension; for them rebellion had 
truly established a set of values in a world that had lost meaning; their 
deaths were graphic evidence of a “tireless friendship” with humanity. 

But this is far from being the whole story in Camus’ strange and 
tragic view of the situation. Notice that it is rebellion itself which is ‘a 
creator of values.” If Camus were to admit a God, that god’s name would 
be Rebellion. It is this which is the ultimate end, the supreme value, and 
men like Kaliayev and his companions are those who “incarnate” this value 
in human terms! Kaliayev is ‘the purest image of rebellion,” and it is only 
in this incarnation that man can enter into the realm of “above the world.” 
The language of theology becomes the vehicle for communicating Camus’ 
vision of human happiness, and it is this transferal of theological lan- 
guage to the level of rebellion that gives the tone of a moral construct to 
the French author’s writings. In another work, closely allied to L'Homme 
Révolté, namely, La Peste or The Plague, one of the central characters asks 
the question: ‘Can one become a saint without God?” Camus’ answer is 
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found in the death of Kaliayev; it is a doubtful ‘‘yes,” but then, living 
































with the tension requires the acceptance of the doubtful. 

How are we able to make a just critique of Albert Camus’ “philoso. Visi 
phy of limits’? It would be easy to dismiss the whole business as another aed 
form of intellectual madness that characterizes so much thinking today. Or Rea 
we may call his work a modern revival of Stoicism, a willingness to strug- whi 
gle for virtue, even in the face of utterly insuperable odds. But this would of t 
be to miss the whole point, just as it is a misapprehension to consider thei 
Camus as another existentialist caught up in the chilling fascination for pa 
death. The fact is that once we translate Camus’ poetic language into com. ee 
mon parlance, we come to grips with an attempt to re-establish the Chris. ene 
tian law of love without the vivifying flame of Christian charity. What pa 
Camus sought was the brotherhood of all men, of men living in compas- i 
sionate understanding, of men who truly worked for the reign of justice a 
and peace. It is unfortunate that he lived in a world that had forsaken the the 
Christian “logic of goodness,” to quote the excellent phrase of Bishop inte 
John Wright. Even if we grant the undeniable fact that Camus’ very ob- we 
vious bias against Christianity prevented his approaching the great truths, of t 


both dogmatic and moral, which it preserves in the visible world, we must Go 
yet recognize the fact that a man so sensitive to the suffering of his fellow 





men could not have witnessed too much practice of these truths in the 9 
epoch in which he lived. He was a humanist, that is true, but we cannot by 
blame philosophical humanism for all the vagaries of his thought. It is a the 
difficult thing for a sensitive man to live in a generation of hypocrites, and giv 
once he has experienced the rule of the hypocrites, it is very easy for him 
to identify the part with the whole. 

At the very beginning of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle inquires 
into the nature of “what is the highest of all goods achievable by action.” 
He continues: 

Verbally there is very general agreement; for both the general run of TH 


men and people of superior refinement say that it is happiness, and identify 
living well and doing well with being happy; but with regard to what 
happiness is they differ, and the many do not give the same account as 
the wise (1095a, 14-21). E 
It is this concern with the nature of happiness that is the starting point for 
any real inquiry into the nature of morality, for the goal that any man sets din 
for himself will of necessity influence all his actions, which lead towards al 
its achievement. Fortunately for the human race, Jesus Christ, true God 
and true man, came to tell us what is the true destiny, the real “value,” the 
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ultimate goal of all human striving. This goal is nothing less than the per- 
fect possession of God Himself in the loving knowledge of the Beatific 
Vision. And Christ, the most practical of moralists because His practice is 
creative, also gave us both the means and the capability for achieving the 
Reality infinitely beyond our natures. His is the account of “the Wise” 
which so often is at odds with that of “the many” concerning the nature 
of true happiness. For when men leave God, they seek out other gods of 
their own idolatrous and blasphemous devisings: the struggle for power, 
for money, for the passing pleasure of the flesh. It is to Albert Camus’ 
credit that he saw through the sham gods that his contemporaries had set 
up for worship. He did not know the true End of human endeavor; he 
was unable to settle within his heart the problem of an All-good God who 
permits human suffering; he was, as one critic called him, “‘a Pascal with- 
out Christ.’’ But for all the difficulties in which he found himself, for all 
the hypocrisy he witnessed in his own generation, for all the pressures of 
intellectual charlatanism that hounded him in his lonely stand for value in 
human life, he had the honesty to proclaim to all men that the beginning 
of their happiness would come when each told “the other that he is not 
God.” We cannot blame him too much for confusing the pursuit with hap- 
piness. For although he would not admit it, Albert Camus passionately 
desired the true means, honestly sought the true path that is pointed out 
by the Christian revelation. For all the errors in his work, he yet diagnosed 
the terrible disease of the times. Perhaps his courage and integrity will 
give those who follow him the initiative and strength to apply the remedy. 


—Thomas Marcellus Coskren, O.P. 


THE LITURGICAL CYCLE 


VERY YEAR thousands of people gather in New York’s Times Square 
to ring out the old and welcome in the new year. Excitement runs 
high as the last few minutes of the dying year ebb away from the 

shore of human events and then, as the neon sign flashes out its gaudy 
colors, a new year is born. For all people a new year has some special 
meaning. It may be a source of new found hope and joy; it may herald 
days of decision and conflict; for all it begins a time of challenge. A new 
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year is another great step forward in man’s unending quest for new social, 
intellectual and spiritual advancement. The plan of nature unfolds again 
its awesome mystery; the newness of spring, the peacefulness of summer, 
the darkness of winter and the dying of autumn. The purposeful order of 
God’s plan remains stable. 

Man, in imitation of this order, has established the calendar with its 
days, weeks, months and years. He has used it as an accurate record for the 
plan of history. The plan of daily living, the demands of industry, the 
operations of the economy revolve around the year and its divisions. Holy 
Mother the Church has not ignored this manufactured order and has in- 
corporated the calendar into her daily life of worship. From the days of 
her infancy, when pious pilgrims first began to visit the tombs of the early 
martyrs and virgins, to the present elaborate computation of different feasts 
and festivals, the Church has used the calendar in her liturgy as a means 
of bringing home to the faithful the message of doctrine, grace and sanc- 
tity. The world still groans for Redemption and one way in which the 
divine plan of salvation is offered to us, one. way in which the road to 
Christian perfection is pointed out for us is through the annual unfolding 
of the mysteries by means of the Liturgical Cycle. How well this was ex- 
pressed in the great encyclical Mediator Dei of the late Holy Father: 


“The Liturgical Year, devotedly fostered and accompanied by the Church, 

is not a cold and lifeless representation of events of the past, or a single 

and bare record of a former age. It is rather Christ Himself who is ever 

living in His Church.” 

To any Catholic familiar with the Missal, the arrangement of the dif- 
ferent Church feasts is taken more or less for granted. The greater festivals 
are seen as the bright suns of the entire liturgical calendar with the days 
dedicated to the particular Saints clustered around them. This division 
into the Temporal and Sanctoral Cycles, as they are called, is the result of 
historical evolutions although the great feasts of Our Lord have remained 
fairly constant. However, as with many things that have become familiar 
to us, a certain loss of perspective may creep into our view of the Liturgical 
calendar. The beauty, utility and unity of the liturgical year must therefore 
be given our consideration. We must realize that the liturgy and the liturgi- 
cal year is Christ living today through the sacrificial altar and worship of 
His Church. The end product of this mystery-presentation is a drama far 
surpassing any stage or screen spectacular. 

Over nineteen hundred years ago in a small town called Bethlehem, 
a Child was born. The reality of this Child’s life has been perpetuated 
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through the ages by means of the living and dynamic medium of the Sa- 
cred Liturgy. Consider any of the great mysteries of our faith—the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Passion and Death of Our Lord—all of them have 
retained their original vigor in our devotion because of the life-full activity 
of the liturgy. The anniversaries have been kept alive; the faithful are ever 
filled with their life-giving grace and richness. Year in and year out we 
have a never ending remembrance of the great work and word of God 
Almighty. As in the beautiful Rosary of Our Lady, the liturgy contains 
all the great moments of Christian doctrine. The Church has taken them 
and recorded them and even done more by placing upon them her in- 
fallible stamp of approval. If we are to better understand the liturgy, if 
we are to share more in the great plan of Redemption, we must have an 
intelligent grasp of the master plan of worship—the annual liturgical 
cle. 

: Without the guiding agent of the liturgical cycle, the feasts could 
have fallen into single entities isolated from any master plan of unity. The 
unfolding of the plan of Redemption could have become departmentalized 
and the Christian world robbed of a great potential storehouse of spiritu- 
ality. Keeping in mind the fundamental unity of the liturgy, stemming 
from the one Christ, we shall examine some of the basic structure patterns 
of this great map of life. For it is in the Liturgy that the one Christ has 
communicated to His Mystical Body one of the great well-springs of salva- 
tion. 

Birth naturally connotes beginning. The mystery of birth has puzzled 
and intrigued men of all ages and the joy of parents at the first glimpse of 
their new born baby is one difficult to reproduce. The note of beginning, 
therefore, in the liturgical year has traditionally been celebrated by the 
birth of Christ in the manger. Advent sets the preparatory tone for most 
of the liturgical concepts of the birth of Christ. The world was dead, 
buried in the darkness of sin, and then the Babe of Life and Holiness was 
born and there appeared on the face of the earth for the first time a new 
hope in the life of man’s redemption. 

Following the liturgical master plan we next encounter the Saviour 
as He is subjected to the prescriptions of the ancient law of circumcision. 
This first shedding of the Precious Blood is followed by the manifestation 
of the new born King to the rest of the world. After the Purification and 
the Presentation we lose Him in the Liturgy as we lose Him in the Scrip- 
tures. We must, therefore, be content with His going down and being sub- 
ject to parental authority. Out of the obscurity of this submission, there 
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appears on the liturgical horizon the first dim glimmer of the light of 


Easter. The boy has matured and we with Him. We have left the calm and 
peace of that first Christmas night. We have passed from the quiet of the 


hillside town of His childhood and we find ourselves on the brink of a 


noisy, confused and rebellious world. Through the liturgy we are at the 
threshold of the ever present now of the worship life of the Church. 

The sacramental character of the Church year is of the essence of 
worship. Without the Mass and unceasing administration of the sacraments 
there would not be a liturgical cycle. Just as the four seasons are annually 
witnesses to the laws of nature, so also the liturgical year graphically de. 
scribes for us the progress of supernatural life moving in the great ocean 
of Divine grace. With this in mind, we see that the stage is set for the 
unfolding of the greatest drama of all times. The liturgical cycle has be. 
come quiet and somewhat somber during the days before Septuagesima. \t 
is shattered by the final bursting forth of the great terminal Alleluia, As 
the last faint sound of the chant fades into the distance, the light goes out 
and we find ourselves in the time of penance and preparation. This time 
we are not expecting the great joy of the Birth of Christ but rather we are 
at the real beginning of things and not just a hopeful expectation. We 
have reached rock bottom and only do we begin to rise with the study of 
the great men of the Old Testament. In the breviary and in the Mass, we 
Once again meet with Abraham, Moses, Noe. By opening the great books 
of Genesis we are at the inception of the long road that will culminate in 
the glory and brightness of Easter Sunday morning. 

As in the spiritual life where we must go through the different stages 
of purification before we are privileged to enjoy the illumination of true 
friendship with God, the Paschal joy also demands this liturgical prepara- 
tion of mind and body by spiritual purgation. After the brief introduction 
in which we realize our calling, we are ready to see in living action the 
restoration of the great divine life in the hearts and minds of all mankind. 
It is a time when we are to be molded by the inspiration and promptings 
of the Holy Spirit. We are given a foretaste of that true illumination of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

With the appearance of purple vestments, the faithful are able to rec- 
ognize that the Church has begun the Holy Season of Lent. Having been 
introduced by the three previous Sundays of Pre-Lent, we now find our- 
selves in the season of penance and mortification. It is the real time of 
purification and spiritual rejuvenation. We re-read and re-evaluate the 
struggles Our Saviour had with Satan and we place ourselves in His place. 
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We are also in the open conflict and on the battlefield at a time when the 
days of a cold war are no more. Either we are with Him or we are against 
Him. The liturgical cycle makes all this more vivid. Passiontide ushers in 
the true consideration and reflection on the Passion and suffering of the 
Divine Saviour. As in all drama we are looking for the climax. We soon 
find ourselves with the ancient Jews and join with them in the triumphal 
entry of Christ into Jerusalem. It is as if we can hear the ring of those 
ancient cries Of praise to the King as He slowly rides into the city. By rea- 
son of our liturgical knowledge we can also hear in the distance the ring 
of the nails as they are pounded into His flesh. The institution of the 
Eucharist, the three terrible hours of physical and mental torture, the ig- 
nominious death of the cross—all seem to place a finality to the liturgy 
that is indeed devastating. Yet we are then thrown into the middle world 
of Holy Saturday, the day of emptiness and uncertainty. And then all is 
again restored through the beauty and life of the Vigil of the Feast of 
Feasts. The Light of Christ, the life-giving soul of the Church, once again 
begins to shine forth in the hearts of mankind. All creation shares in this 
birth of grace as the Saviour is ready to accomplish the proof of all His 
previous teaching. It is truly the climax, the summit, the apex of the 
Church’s Year of grace. 

Like Mary Magdalen we come to the tomb and find it empty. We re- 
ceive the commission from the angel to tell the rest of the world the glory | 
of the miracle. The God who died on Friday and who on Sunday, by His 
own Divine Power, rose from the dead has given living proof to the 
claims of the past thirty-three years of His life. At this wonderful feast of 
Easter, we have come to the height of grace and life. Even Christmas with 
its association of joy and light is somewhat overshadowed by the fact that 
there were some who did in reality greet His birth with rejection. But now 
on Easter, the light. has come back to remain forever in the world. If we 
examine the texts of the post-Easter Mass formulae, we will see and under- 
stand why the Church has placed the six apparitions of the Risen Saviour 
in this particular section of the sacrificial cycle. They are found there be- 
cause they are a living proof of the veracity of the Resurrection. If the 
Faster liturgy is viewed in this manner how much more will the final words 
of Our Lord mean to us, “I am with you all days. . . .” 

The liturgical year as it unfolds its beautiful lessons in the mysteries, 
not only makes good use of texts but also employs, for the faithful to en- 
able themselves to remain in living contact with the particular mystery, 
certain material objects and symbols. For Easter she has given us the 
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Paschal Candle with its magnificent blessing and rich symbolic meaning 
It remains in the sanctuaries of our churches during the Paschal Season as 
a constant liturgical reminder to us of the great things that we witnessed 
on that wonderful Sunday. It is as if we had the Glorified Saviour Himself 
shining forth in our midst. However, after living in this light of Christ 
for forty days, we now realize that there is more to understand. It is time 
for the Saviour to return to His Heavenly Father. As the light of the Pas. 
chal candle disappears from our churches, Our Lord completes His work 
on this earth. This is a time of joy and not sadness. As we read in the 
Preface, “Who was lifted up into heaven so that He might make us par- 
takers of His divinity.” If the feast of the Ascension is not seen in rela. 
tion and in close unity with the preceding Lent and Easter then we are 
missing the greatest lesson the liturgy is capable of teaching us. In silent 
and aweful meditation, we join ourselves to the watching Apostles and 
witness the physical termination of Our Lord's life on this earth. 

After the drama and pathos of Easter and the Ascension, it would 
seem almost impossible for the Church to reach yet another climax. How. 
ever, this is exactly what happens. The feast of Pentecost—from the Greek 
word pentekoste, the fiftieth day—is the second climax. It is the final 
stamp of the Church on the great feast of Easter. Seen in its liturgical 
context, Pentecost has double meaning and signification for us. It brings 
to fruit the seeds of the new formed faith and makes the Apostles and 
ourselves true and active missionaries. If we fail to obtain from this feast 
the concept of the Holy Spirit inspiring us to go forth and preach the word 
of God then this rich feast has become useless to us and our liturgical life. 
The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity has ascended into heaven and 
the Divine Spirit remains with us to direct and guide the destinies of the 
Church. 

We have now, for all practical purposes, finished the Easter Cycle of 
the Church's year. The twenty-four or more Sundays after Pentecost are in 
some way the shadow and reflection of Easter. To this area of feasts we 
must see the same note of unity and relation that permeates all the other 
sections of the cycle. We must form ourselves in a oneness of spirit to the 
texts of this time and bring to the fore certain basic and particular notes 
from the life of Christ. We must make the miracles, the teaching on His 
Kingdom, the Parousia meaningful in our own daily lives. 

As we have said before, the liturgical year has borrowed from that of 
the civil calendar and in particular with reference to the changes of season. 
With the natural transition of the long summer days to those shorter ones 
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of the fall, the Church begins to make her own transition. The pendulum 
begins to swing back and we find ourselves in the last stage of our unified 
liturgical year. Yet we have no particular feast to celebrate the end of the 
cycle. This would follow from what we have stressed. The liturgical change 
of seasons is ever new and ever vibrant. It is a living thing that continu- 
ously re-tells the entire gamut of great mysteries. With the mechanical and 
yet real help of the liturgical cycle, we again begin the study and the more 
important living, of the great truths of our religion. 

To those familiar with the structure of the missal and the breviary, it 
is obvious that no mention has been made of the so-called Sanctoral Cycle 
of the Church’s year. We have been concerned with Christ's birth, ma- 
turing, manhood and final fruition by means of the Temporal Cycle. We 
have seen the great points of doctrine and dogma that pivot around these 
centrally located festivals. However, another vast and varied storehouse of 
rich spirituality and liturgical piety may be found in the feasts of the dif- 
ferent Saints. There have been many excellent studies in this field and the 
consensus of opinion seems to conclude to some mode of classification that 
will retain and bring home to the faithful the same unity as we have dis- 
covered in the other cycle. The problem of how to present this section of 
the year in a paper of this scope is insoluble. May we, however, confine 
our remarks to a few points for your consideration. 

The Saints that we meet in the time after the feast of Christmas are. 
well chosen to give us an adequate picture of the witness role of the Chris- 
tian to the new Born King. Saint Stephen, the Proto-Martyr, Saint John 
the Evangelist, the massacre of the Holy Innocents—all have this note of 
unity. All are different types in the Mystical Body and all have a message 
for us which we can only learn from the continuity of the entire year. 
After the feast of Easter, there appears another grouping of feasts that 
have rich import for us. We find a superabundance of feasts dedicated to 
those who gave their lives for the preservation of the doctrine of the Risen 
Christ. Just as He proved to the world the worth of His own teaching and 
love, these countless men and women likewise prove to the world their 
belief and love for the same teaching. It should offer us a tremendous in- 
centive to better realize that with Him we can do all things. 

A study in the Liturgical Cycle, no matter how much of a survey it is, 
would not be complete if mention were not made of Marian Liturgy. 
Unique in her role in the Redemptive act, she is also unique in her role in 
the liturgy. She is present both at the great events commemorated in the 
life of her Son and she also appears under special personal titles. Standing 
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out as the mulier fortis of the Old Testament, she guides the way for us 
during the year with her simplicity and holiness. Her Divine Maternity, 
the powerfulness of her Immaculate Conception, the glory of her Assump. 
tion, the majesty of her Queenship, the well-spring of her Holy Rosary— 
are just a few in the long litany of Marian liturgical celebrations. If we are 
to sce the oneness of the liturgy and if we are to deepen our love and ap. 
preciation for the mysteries of the Catholic Church, we must see them in 
some relation to this Divine Mother. She may, therefore, rightly be called 
the Queen of the Liturgy and the Protectress of the Liturgical Year. 
Having seen the unity of the Temporal Cycle and a brief inroad into 
some notions on the feasts of the saints, we can see the need for a deeper 
penetration into the structure and meaning of all parts of the divine liturgy 
of the Catholic Church. We can see what the different days and truths 
should mean to us in the realm of every day living. If we can grasp some 
of the power that we have in the liturgical cycle, we can see the benefit 
that we will be able to give to all fellow members of the Mystical Body. 
The world will witness a new revival and re-birth of love and brotherhood, 
The answer is found by making this ever new and ever vibrant life of lit. 
urgy a part of our daily living. Man must make Christ his center and not 
just a neat little sub-compartment. If we try to live and love the annual 
liturgical unfolding of the year’s feast by integrating it with our interior 
life, we will end by finding a taste of the joy and peace of eternal life. 
—Anselm M. Egan, O.P. 


WE SHALL ALL WAIT AT MAGEDDO 


As you join battle today with your enemies there must be no 
faint hearts among you, no flinching, no yielding, no trembling 
here... . Is there anyone here whose spirits are daunted by 
terror? Let him go back home, or he will daunt the spirits of bis 
brethren, and make them cowards too-(Dt. 20:3, 8). 


osias had deployed his men in the path of the Egyptian armies. He 
was waiting at Mageddo to fight them and halt their advance north 

along the fertile crescent. 
Josias was king of Juda. The year was 609 B.C. The small Souther 
Kingdom of David and Solomon. The people of this remaining glory of 
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Israel were not what they should have been. They lacked religious unity, 
as well as most other kinds of unity. They debased the worship of the irue 
God, making it at times unrecognizable. They became progressively 
enamoured of the evil in which their little land was steeped. During the 
reign of Josias, who was a pious and good king, a copy of the Law was 
discovered and brought to him. Around this event crystallized a great re- 
form movement, which aimed at the rectification of the Chosen People, 
collectively and individually. It is from this time that the concept of one 
sanctuary, and only one, becomes inseparable from Jewish life. 

Josias was a pious and good king. His aim was to please Yahweh 
God, and under him senescent zeal was being rejuvenated. What happened 
to him at Mageddo, and to the Jewish people thereafter, provides food 
for thought. For the Egyptians marched right over the Jews, and after they 
had passed, Josias was carried dead to Jerusalem. Within a very few years 
the kingdom followed the king into the past tense: Babylon decided it 
could not endure the annoyance any longer and deported the nation en 
masse. A superficial view of the happenings might find expression in a 
quip like “nice guys don’t win pennants!’ A more platitudinous effort 
would be ‘‘God’s ways are strange, indeed.” It is a serious enough matter 
that it dispenses with all such attempts at quick resolutions, and rather 
demands inquisitive awe regarding what facts we may acquire. For, God 
willing, having done what we had light and strength to do, we shall all 
face an ultimate trial. We shall wait at Mageddo, and we cannot be sur- 
prised if the treatment God decrees is as bizarre and zany from our point 
of view as was His treatment of Josias. Such considerations will influence 
the preliminary part of our lives and how we lead it. Such considerations 
are not easy; an invaluable aid to have at hand while pondering this reality 
is Deuteronomy, a book Josias may well have had by heart. 

Deuteronomy is often suggested as being in fact the work found dur- 
ing the reign of Josias, the work that inaugurated the reform. Abstracting 
from this question, we can still say that Deuteronomy can be io us what 
the discovered document was to Josias. And to Josias the document was 
first of all a clear sketch of what should have been and was not. The ideal 
was set up, the goal established. And this we have in Deuteronomy. Re- 
form, reform! The refrain is constant. The demands are clear. Effort must 
be continuous, though we find the thought irksome. We are willing con- 
stantly to adjust an FM tuner, but we find constant spiritual rectification a 
dreadful bother. The music obviously is sufficiently worthwhile. In Deuter- 
onomy the reason for reform is made apparent: not self perfection for its 
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own sake, but for the sake of Yahweh God, Who is good; not the produc. 
tion of a better state of things for some future generation, but the accom. 
plishment here and now of the will of the Divine Father. 

Nevertheless there are qualities about this reform that do not quite 
gibe with ordinary notions. What actually seems primary here is action not 
on the part of the creature, but on the part of God. The creature's biggest 
task is to permit the divine force to straighten out his kinks. 

This notion of the divine activity is linked up to a point of particular 
prominence in Deuteronomy: the emphatically stressed idea of God's Coy. 
enant with Israel. At the root of this Covenant is a free choice made by 
God of the people to be His elect. For His own reasons, God made this 
people partners in a pact, bound Himself to them by oath in a remarkable 
way. God promised them rewards if they observed their part of the Cove. 
nant. Nothing they did could avoid repercussions. They were His people, 
He was their God. 

The People were Chosen, Deuteronomy takes pains to note, not only 
as a big people; but chosen also was each of the little people who went 
together to form the community. This truth is not so shocking after thou. 
sands of years of repetition, but it still requires effort to see it really mean. 
ing exactly what it seems to mean. The reform was not to be merely a 
group reform—which might only be external. It was to be a reform reach. 
ing to the heart. The message of Deuteronomy to all men of all times ad- 
dresses both the individual and the community. The relation between the 
group and a member of the group is a difficult one to understand and 
grasp, and a difficult one to maintain. And we, all of us, are involved as 
members of some group—perhaps a parish or a religious community ora 
Catholic Action group, all belonging to the mysterious community, the 
Church of God. Deuteronomy, in spite of and because of the difficulty, 
calls on individuals and community both to hew the terms of the Cove. 
nant, correcting deviations that creep in. Group and individual both must 
improve, and improve together. Any improvement of the group must be 
built on improvement in the members. 

Improvements in the members must come precisely as they are mem- 
bers of the group. To further its reform the group should take ruthless 
action on members holding it back. And the burden weighs heavy on au- 
thority to see that the community does not impede a member. Since, how- 
ever, the member and the group are allotted different spans of life, the 
relationship of the reforming process is unique and to try to observe 
this relationship can be maddening. 
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Moreover, the handling God gives us and our efforts, which to our 
inferior reasons seems rather absurd, extends also to the community and 
the efforts we expend on it. How many zealots find confusion in the fact 
that their plans for reform do not always materialize according to their 
own time table. About our own attempts for perfection, attempts to bring 
things to completion, we must be able to say with Moses, unable to bring 
the Israelites across the Jordan, “‘It is the Lord, your God, that will lead 
you across” (Dt. 31:3). And then we must be content to let the leading 
across be done in the way the Lord ordains. 

If the existence of two aspects, individual and group, in our lives 
makes for some untidiness, slighting the one or the other makes for a false 
solution. Penetration of Deuteronomy’s message will, at the very least, 
forestall such foolishness. 

Roughly paralleling the group-individual quality is an ambivalence 
which Deuteronomy secures from its composition. For there are two ele- 
ments side by side in the work, a thread of legalities and another of fiery 
rhetoric. The Law and the Prophets are thus represented: the Law con- 
nected with the society, the community it is designed to safeguard; the 
prophetic utterances appealing to the individual members of the commu- 
nity. The Law is represented by the legal prescriptions (Deuteronomy is 
translated as second law), and the Prophets by the discourses of the 
Prophet, Moses. The book contains three discourses of Moses; in the 
middle of the second the Law is inserted with an account of the final 
events in the life of this titanic religious leader. 

Various demands are made by the Law. For example, the feasts are 
decreed which the New Testament tells us Our Lord attended, and the 
practices which were to safeguard the Jewish community from falling 
away and running after strange gods were established. In the exhortations 
of Moses, the corpus of the Law receives the breath of life. The Law be- 
comes lovable, just as one’s living body is lovable. The reformer’s fiery 
spirit is lovable, when conjoined to the Law. The applications to religious 
observance, to the laws of the Church, are obvious if not easy. 

For a testimonial to Deuteronomy’s appeal to the fervent spirit, one 
could call upon mystics like St. John of the Cross and St. Theresa of Avila 
—two reformers by an odd coincidence. St. John for instance obtained 
ample spiritual stimulus from Dr. 4:24: ‘““The Lord thy God is a fire that 
burns all before it, loves thee with a jealous love.” 

Perhaps it was because of its mystical overtones that Deuteronomy 
found an honored place among the primitive Christians—all on fire with 
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divine love, docile to whatever effect the divine causality worked in them, 
Perhaps it was, as some authorities claim, because the book had acquired 
during its history meaning with regard to the Messiah, Who had now 
come. Perhaps the plea of Deuteronomy for righteousness and newness of 
life struck a responsive chord in these first followers of the New Law. Or 
possibly its popularity stemmed from the fact that the early Christians 
having seen the Christ, could now give a new answer after all the centuries 
of inquiry to the question with which Deuteronomy ends: 
There was never such another prophet in Israel as Moses: what other man 


was the Lord’s familiar, meeting him face to face? Were ever such won- 
ders and portents as the Lord empowered this man to perform in Egypt, 


till Pharao and all his court and kingdom obeyed the Lord's will perforce? 
Were ever such great miracles done as Moses did. for all Israel to see? 


—Francis Bailie, O.P. 


NATURAL LAW, ST. THOMAS, AND 
CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


The question arises: Can St. Thomas’ teachings be taken out of the 
books and put to work by busy Christians? A ‘No’ would have stunned 
him. Some predigestion may be advisable m a few tracts—certainly in the 
tract on law, which is subsistent succinctness. 

For the dialog form which follows we are indebted particularly to 
Christopher St. Germain, author of a 16th century legal classic and more 
recently to Professor Henry Hart. The matter is St. Thomas. 


I 
“I Am Confused” 


Querin—I am desperately confused about the natural law. As a Catho- 
lic 1 know that the Church has the mission to teach on matters of faith 
and morals. But what does the Church mean when she says that something 
is binding, not on her say-so alone, but because it is in agreement with 
the natural law ? 

Ansgar—Y ou are clear on what revelation is ? 
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Q. I have no difficulty there. Revelation is the teaching of God in 
the Old Testament through his prophets and in the New Testament 
through Christ. It is expressed in the inspired Bible and in Christian tradi- 
tion. 

A. Part of revelation instructs us, does it not, on the code of moral 
living that binds men? Much of this code is self-evident. But some of it 
needs explanation, and we are given this guidance by the Church that 
Christ left to continue His mission after the Ascension. ““Who hears you, 
hears me’’ were Christ’s own words. 

Q. By faith we know and accept this, and we accept that Christ added 
that those who fail to heed the Church are as the heathen and the publican. 
But what of these heathens, or others who do not have the faith to accept 
the instruction of the Church? There is my difficulty. How can we expect 
them to be bound by the Church’s teachings merely because she says some- 
thing is right or wrong according to the law of man’s nature? Take birth 
control for example. 

A. Now let us not have our discussion on the natural law taper off 
into a dialogue on birth control. 

Q. But how can we avoid it? Look at the newspapers just this past 
summer—both Catholic and metropolitan. . . . 

A. About the Connecticut law forbidding contraceptive devices and 
birth control literature ? 

Q. Yes. The Connecticut Supreme Court last year unanimously held 
that law constitutional. It rejected the claim of a doctor and his patients 
that the law infringed the right to the best available medical care. An 
appeal is being taken to the United States Supreme Court this autumn. 
Now if the Church has been precise about anything on the natural law, 
it is that such artificial tampering with nature’s plan for generation is ab- 
solutely and without exception forbidden. 

A. There is no question about that. 

Q. Then how in heaven’s name can I understand this newspaper re- 
port telling us that a Roman Catholic author writes: ‘In practice such 
law is unenforceable, and the attempt to enforce it would be an intolerable 
interference with the private life of individuals.” Is this not a change in 
the Church’s position ? 

A. No, there can be no change in the fact that the use of such devices 
is absolutely and without exception contrary to the law of man’s nature. 

Q. Now I won't have you telling me that this is just one Catholic’s 
opinion, and a non-theologian at that. In two leading Catholic periodicals 
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I read the same thing. The headline in the Boston Pilot read “Catholics 
Need Not Promote Laws Against Birth Control.’’ A reputable theologian 
wrote in Ave Maria, a national Catholic magazine, ‘Moral theologians are 
agreed that a law which cannot be enforced is a bad law. And, in our 
opinion, a law forbidding the use of contraceptives is practically unen- 
forceable.”” And the director of the diocesan press of one of our largest 
archdioceses—Boston—added that this position “has been held for some 
time by some Catholic theologians and writers.” 

A. You have got to tell the whole story while you are at it. Your 
theologian-author made perfectly clear that ‘There is a definite distinction 
between a moral judgment about the use of contraceptives and a prudential 
judgment about the wisdom of a law which forbids their use and dis. 
semination of information about them.” 

Q. It may be perfectly clear to you. But I am confused. We know 
that Catholic support of these laws has been a main factor in keeping them 
on the books. If Catholics may now oppose them, does this not mean that 
there has been a change in the natural law? And how can that be? 

A. I can clear up your confusion if you will sweat with me a while. 
But there is no pat formula or short cut. When you asked about natural 
law and then immediately bounced to the birth control problem, I winced, 
as you saw. Not because I cannot explain it to your satisfaction on natural 
law principles. But because it is only one tiny facet of the whole question. 

Q. Well, let us go into the necessary background to this facet which 
is certainly causing the greatest confusion. 

A. There are many problems today which only a correct understand- 
ing of the natural law can make intelligible. You have mentioned one. An- 
other, equally current, is the controversy that concerns the nature of law 
itself. Is there no law binding on men in society other than that enacted 
by each sovereign nation for its subjects? This is the claim of the legal 
positivists. They have had almost a clear field outside of Catholic legal 
thinking until the past fifteen years. Or is there a natural law, a moral 
standard to which all human law must conform ? 

Q. I can see how this question ties into the other. Let us begin. 


The Origins 
A. We cannot, of course, exhaust the problems of the natural law 
in one short session. Thoughtful men have pondered these matters sinc 
the Greeks showed us the stability of the natures of all being and the 
order in the universe. These are the products of a divine intelligent being 
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The Greeks demonstrated that man by his reason, which is a sharing in 
the supreme divine intelligence, may know this order, and may direct his 
own actions to attain the ends of his nature. On this the Greeks have never 
been proven wrong. 

Q. Must we start back so far? 

A. We must know where natural law thinking began. St. Thomas 
accepted this doctrine of the Greeks, particularly from Plato and Aristotle, 
as well as much from the Stoics and from the Romans such as Cicero, Gaius 
and Ulpian. But since the structure of Christian natural law philosophy is 
that of St. Thomas, we can center our inquiry today on the natural law as 
explained by him. Then we can apply our findings to the problem of birth 
control that you have raised. And while we are about it, we shall see at 
least the focus of the current controversy between legal positivism and 
natural law thinking. 


II 
ST. THOMAS AND THE NATURAL LAW 
Eternal Law 


Q. How can you satisfy a non-believer by going to St. Thomas? Is 
it not clear that his view of the natural law was basically theological? His 
definition of natural law—the participation by man in the eternal law— 
is not from Aristotle or Plato, but from St. Augustine. 

A, What does “eternal law” mean to you? 

Q. St. Thomas calls it, following St. Augustine, the rule of divine 
wisdom ordering creatures to their end. 

A. You must remember that St. Augustine borrowed the notion of 
eternal law from the pagan Stoics. They had taught that a supreme intelli- 
gence was responsible for the order in the universe, including the moral 
order. St. Augustine identified this supreme intelligence with the creator, 
whom Christians and Jews call God. The Augustinian doctrine of the 
eternal law was then forgotten until the generation before St. Thomas. 
At that time the Franciscan school of Alexander of Hales and John of 
Rupella revived and expanded it. St. Thomas’s contemporary, the French 
Dominican Peter of Tarantaise, who became Blessed Pope Innocent V, 
also made extensive use of it. It remained for St. Thomas to formulate a 
unified tract on law in which he showed that all law was derived in some 
way from this eternal law of God. 
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O. He taught that this supreme intelligence—I am trying to stay away 
from those theological words—established an order among all things, a 
moral as well as a physical order ? 

A. Exactly. 

QO. And man by his human nature was given the power to know this 
moral order; that is, to know what he must do to achieve his destiny ? 

A. That is the function of natural law. By his intelligence, guided by 
natural inclinations, man knows how to direct his own actions. He also 
knows how to make rules and give directions for other men. These general 
directions themselves should serve to carry out the designs of the eternal 
law. 

Q. It still seems to me that this is pure theology. 

A. Ina certain sense it is theology. But we reach these general notions 
by our reason. From the things we see around us, we can come to know of 
this supreme intelligent being. We are here at St. Thomas's celebrated five 
ways of knowing God's existence. For instance, from the fact that things 
move we proceed to a first being that started all movement. We see things 
about us with some aspect of intelligence, beauty, goodness, or even “is- 
ness.” We must then proceed to some one source who is all-wise, all- 
beautiful, all-good, supremely ‘being.’ This is the supreme intelligence. 
Many modern agnostic physical scientists affirm that the minute order in 
the universe can not be explained by mere chance or in any way other than 
that an intelligent being has established this order of things to an end. 
Why should we think that the only worldly being with intelligence and 
free will—man—alone is exempt from this order, alone is without a 
natural purpose or goal ? 

This is all we mean by a moral order: that there are laws or rules that 
man must know and follow if he is to achieve the end for which he is 
made. And, by reason alone, we know this order exists. Remember Plato 
and Aristotle proceeding in similar ways came to the same conclusion. 

QO. But you must concede that St. Thomas took up law in the Summa 
in a strictly theological context. In the Swmma he deals with law as an 





instruction by God. 

A. In one sense all law may be considered an instruction by God. 
Even Aristotle, who wrote only of law in society, insisted that a prime 
purpose of law was to make men good, good citizens at least. Some of 
God's instruction came through the revelation of Christ. Some was from 
the Ten Commandments given to Moses. Some came from the inclinations 
which God had inserted in man’s nature. These natural inclinations, as 
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man knows them by his intellect, were for St. Thomas the key to the na- 
tural law. 

Q. Is there not complete ambiguity about this word “law.’’ Are you 
using “law” in the same sense when you refer to the New Law of the 
Gospel, the Old Law of Sinai, the law of man’s inclinations, and then 
human law. 

A. Neither I, nor St. Thomas are using the word ‘law’ in the same 
way in all these situations. But there is not ambiguity, but true analogy. 
St. Thomas starts with the eternal law. Natural law is man’s sharing in 
this eternal law. Passively through his natural inclinations—his will to 
live for example. Actively when by reason, which is natural to him, he 
provides for himself and for others—by other laws, rules for right living. 
His city’s ordinance fixing a reasonable speed limit. Natural law, divine 
positive law, human law—these are all lesser analogues of this intelligent, 
ordering eternal law by which the world is governed. St. Thomas’ con- 
cept of law as a precept of ordering reason springs from just this fact. 

Q. But how can this eternal law be known without relying on reve- 
lation ? 

A. The eternal law as such is not known. But we do grasp flashes 
of it from things around us. The chief root of our knowledge is the first 
natural common principles of our practical reason. These were the natural 
law, for St. Thomas, in its strictest sense. 

Q. Would you clear that up a bit ? 

A. God—the supreme intelligence, if you prefer—set up a universe 
with a purpose, an end, in view. In this universe he placed coal and cab- 
bages and cats—minerals and vegetables and animals. And men are but 
rational animals. To all living things God gave natures which would act 
in regular, predictable ways. He arranged for inclinations that would guide 
these natures to the fulfillment of the purpose for which each nature was 
made. Of all inclinations, the most primitive is to maintain existence. In 
living things this means to keep alive. By taking nourishment—the rose 
bush stretches out its roots to the source of water. By avoiding mortal 
danger instinctively—the fawn flees a marauding wolf, the first time she 
has ever seen a wolf. 

Q. Nature also gives a special inclination which keeps each species 
from dying out, does it not ? 

A. Yes, this is the next most fundamental inclination in all living 
things. ‘The rose crushed to earth will rise again’’ because even in “death” 
its living seeds will flouish in fertile ground. Bees and deer and otter and 
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salmon, each in their own way instinctively perform the acts necessary 
to keep their species alive. 

Q. But what have these inclinations of plants and animals to do with 
men? Men, after all, can reason and they have freedom of choice. 

A. These inclinations of the lower grades of life also exist in the 
higher forms of life, in a higher way. In man, too, there is the natural 
inclination to hold on to life. Look at his appetite for food and drink, at 
his fear of danger and death. How can you doubt man’s natural inclination 
to continue the human race? The drives for food and sex have pleasure 
attached to them as part of nature’s plan—not only in the lower animals 
but in man. Man is essentially distinguished from the lower animals, how. 
ever, in that he has a special, unique natural inclination that is designed to 
dominate—but not to reverse—all the other drives. 

Q. That he must act in accordance with his reason ? 

A. Yes. He must use his lower inclinations, not instinctively as do 
the birds and bees, but reasonably. This means that man achieves the end 
for which he was made not automatically, but by his deliberate acts. By 
free acts chosen by him in accord with his reason. Nature gives him guides 
—these other natural inclinations, and certain principles that he knows 
naturally. These principles which we shall take up presently are the natural 
law in its purest sense. So man shares in the world order by using his mind. 

Q. I had understood that the very first principle of natural law was 
to “Do good and avoid evil.” Now you are suggesting that it is to “Ac 
according to reason.’ There seems to be a conflict here. 

A. Not at all. “Do good” means simply this, ‘Act in accordance with 
the inclinations of your nature.’’ Animals pursue their good instinctively 
by following their natural inclinations. “The good’”’ is the end for which 
any particular nature is designed. But man has reason and free will. He 
must achieve his good, his end, by conscious choice. There is no physical 
compulsion upon him, but there is moral compulsion. There are acts that 
he must perform if he would attain his end—his natural end, as well as 
his supernatural end which we won't talk about now. ‘Do good”’ for man 
means ‘Act according to your reason.” The moral law consists in certain 
commands or precepts that man must use as his guide, if he would be 
properly man and achieve the goal that his nature has marked out for him. 

Q. What are these precepts of natural law, these commands to man's 
nature that oblige him ? 

A. We must make a distinction at the outset. Some of these precepts 
are clearly applicable to all men and all situations. They are what I have 
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called natural law in its purest sense. They are universal, applying to all 
men of every age. They are immutable—they cannot be changed. They can 
under no circumstances be dispensed from. We will refer to these here 
by St. Thomas’ designation—the “common principles.” Other commands 
of man’s reason apply in most cases, but admit of some exceptions. This 
second class St. Thomas calls the “ proper conclusions,” proximate deduc- 
tions from the common principles. Grasp these two terms and hold on to 
them—the common principles and the proper conclusions. They are St. 
Thomas’ basic vocabulary here. He uses “‘precepts” in an generic way to 
designate them both. 


Q. These common principles and proper conclusions—they cannot 
depend on divine revelation for their effectiveness, for all men do not 
have faith in the Revealer. Likewise they may not depend for their obliga- 
tion on the Church, or on any human lawgiver. Can you accept these re- 
strictions in outlining the natural law precepts ? 

A. I not only can, but I must. St. Thomas specifically accepted these 
restrictions. He dealt with the Ten Commandments in a separate question 
on the Divine Law. For him the natural law consisted of those precepts 
known to man’s nature naturally, that is, without supernatural help. 


The “Common Principles” 

Q. You have said that the first common principle for man is to act 
according to reason. What are the others ? 

A. First of all we have those that are identified by the natural inclina- 
tions that man shares with other animals—to live, and therefore to nourish 
himself and avoid personal peril; to perpetuate the human race, and 
therefore to generate children and raise them to maturity. Then there is 
the one not shared with other animals. I refer to the special inclination of 
man—to think and to regulate his life and his other inclinations by his 
reason. 

Q. Are these the only common principles of the natural law ? 


A. No. As soon as man knows the meaning of the words, he assents 
to nature’s command to live according to virtue. This command is from 
the natural inclination of man the doer to achieve his goodness, his human 
goals. Next, man the thinker must “Know the truth.” These two common 
principles in turn include the inclinations to know the Supreme Truth and 
to love the Supreme Good, which we call God. The inclinations of man 
the “social animal,” as Aristotle called him, tell him that he should live 
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in society, conserve the order of justice, give to other men what is due 
them, and conserve the common good of society. 

Q. These are all affirmative aspects. Are not the commands of the 
natural law more often stated negatively ? 

A. Dealing still with the common principles that are applicable to 
all men, we must, it is true, add some negatives. ‘Avoid whatever is de. 
structive of these primary ends of nature as indicated by the natural in. 
clinations.” And ‘Do evil to no man.” 

Q. “Primary ends of nature’’ seems like a highly vacuous designation, 
How are we to know them? 

A. Again we rely upon the guide of man’s natural inclinations—to 
live, to continue the species, to act reasonably. Whatever act makes the 
pursuit of these ends impossible is against a primary end of nature. It 
thus violates a common principle of the natural law that is binding on all 
men, at all times, without any exception. 

Q. We are here at the point of the absolute opposition of the natural 
law to suicide and artificial birth control ? 

.A. Exactly. If man were free to go against the natural inclinations 
identified by his drive for life and his generative power, he would be 
free to terminate the human race on terms that seemed convenient to him 
in a given time and place. He has free will, and physically he has the 
power to violate these absolute principles. But morally, naturally, he may 
not do so. Man’s reason is never free to reverse his natural inclinations. 

Q. Did St. Thomas develop this concept of the “primary ends of 
nature”’ ? 

A. Yes. In his very earliest legal writings—his commentary upon 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, the theological touchstone of the 12th 
and 13th centuries, the problem up for solution was whether one man 
might have at the same time several wives. St. Thomas asked the correc 
questions. Would polygamy defeat the principal end of nature for which 
matrimony was founded—the perpetuation of the race? Or, on the other 
hand, would it only make the attaining of this end difficult, though not 
impossible ? 

Q. He was concerned here, was he not, with the biblical fact that 
many of the patriarchs of the Old Testament had several wives? 

A. Yes. But he answered the question on the basis of the common 
principles of the natural law. He showed that the primary end of matn- 
mony—continuing the race—could be attained where a man had several 
wives. Generation and upbringing of children were not impossible under 
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this arrangement. Polygamy was not therefore against the common prin- 
ciples. 

: Q. But what of the mutual companionship of spouses? Surely polyg- 
amy interferes with this legitimate end of marriage ? 

A. It is surely an important and legitimate end of marriage, but it 
is a secondary end, since nature primarily designed the coming together 
of male and female to procreate and raise up offspring. Since polygamy did 
interfere with this secondary end of marriage, it was contrary to the natural 
law—but only with respect to its proper conclusions which, as we have 
seen, admit of exceptions. 

Q. How about polyandry? May a wife have several husbands ? 

A. That is the next question St. Thomas dealt with. He gave a dif- 
ferent answer. Polyandry does not unduly interfere with the generation 
of offspring. But it does interfere with the razsing of the children, a primary 
end of marriage, because of the key role of a father in the raising of a 
child by giving it his name, support and love. Human experience had 
shown that children did not flourish amid uncertainty as to parentage. 
You recall Shakespeare’s observation: ‘‘It is a wise father who knows his 
own child.” Polyandry deprives a father of this knowledge. It also deprives 
a child of knowledge of his father. It thus defeats a primary end of mar- 
riage, and so is against the common principles of the natural law. 


The “Proper Conclusions” 

Q. What is the relation of the other precepts of the natural law— 
the proper conclusions—to these common principles ? 

A. They embrace a wide range of conclusions of human reason from 
these first common principles. They vary in the extent of their application. 
Some conclusions that are obviously implicit in the common principles are 
almost universal in. application and are known by all men almost without 
reflection. Others, requiring more consideration, apply to the greater num- 
ber of human situations. Still others may vary in applicability because of 
varying conditions of society. 

Q. The ‘almost universal” group you mentioned includes the Ten 
Commandments ? 

A. Most of them. But you do not help to de-theologize natural law 
by referring to the Ten Commandments, although this shorthand has often 
been used for certain obvious applications of the common principles to 
preserve the order of justice and to do evil to no man. Such commands as 
giving due worship to the author of all being, of giving due respect to 
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the parents who generated and raised us, of allowing our neighbors to | 


enjoy undisturbed their rights to life, marital companionship, and property 
—all are in the top rung of these proper conclusions of the natural law, 
You recall that they were made the subject of Revelation on Sinai because 
man’s progressive debasement of his nature had obscured them. 

Q. But are not a/] the Ten Commandments numbered among these 
proper conclusions of the natural law ? 

A. No. St. Thomas points out that the commandment of sabbath 


observance is beyond natural knowledge, though the command to give due _ 


worship is not. In order to know the commandment not to take the name 
of the Lord in vain, faith is a prerequisite. All the others of the Ten 
Commandments are proper conclusions of the natural law. 

Q. Why are they not considered common principles? Are they not 
universal, immutable, and indispensable ? 

A. In one sense they are—if we read into some of them the word 
“unjustly”: Thou shalt not kill unjustly. We know that some fundamental. 
ists maintain that the command against killing prevents killing in self. 
defense, or in a just war. Or take stealing, taking the property of another 
against his will. A starving man may, without violating the natural lav, 
take food from another, even though he knows that the other, if asked, 
would rather see him starve. In a more theoretical vein, if the Author of 
the order of justice were to command a man to take up with another man’s 
wife, an exception would be involved to what we know as adultery. God's 
command to the prophet Osee was at one time so explained. 

Q. Speaking of marriage, what of the prohibition of divorce? The 


taunt is sometimes made that the Church finds divorce contrary to the | 
natural law, and yet in certain instances she dispenses from their marital | 


bonds Catholics who had been joined in a marriage that was valid by th 
natural law ? 

A. You can use to good advantage here the precise tools of & 
Thomas’ analysis of natural law. The same analysis may be made of 
divorce as was made earlier concerning polygamy. So divorce, like polyg- 
amy, while perhaps not inconsistent with the common principles, is con- 
trary to the proper conclusions of the natural law. These proper condv 
sions may in exceptional circumstances be transcended by some higher lav. 
God through Moses permitted the Jews of the Old Testament to have 
divorce. Christ said that this concession had been made “out of the hati: 
ness of their hearts.”” He withdrew it and established marriage again i- 
dissoluble, and a sacrament of His Church. St. Paul in the First Epistk 
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to the Corinthians, and the Church in a few other comparable situations, 
recognized that a marriage contracted in paganism might possibly be 
terminated on the petition of the baptized party. 

These developments are consistent with natural law doctrine of 
proper conclusions. The higher principle superseding the proper conclu- 
sions of the natural law in certain special situations is the law of faith 
authoritatively interpreted. On the other hand, by positive divine law, a 
sacramental marriage once consummated may never be terminated. The 
positive aspect is reinforced by the fact that permanence of any true mar- 
riage is, as we have just seen, a proper conclusion of the natural law. Cer- 
tain impediments to marriage such as afhnity (marriage to certain relatives 
of a deceased spouse) are based on merely positive Church law, and not 
natural law. Others, such as impotency and first degree consanguinity, also 
daim a natural law basis. Thus many marriage and divorce questions may 
not be so abruptly answered on natural law grounds as are problems that 
flaunt the common principles. For Catholics, of course, they are definitely 
decided by the Church, 

Q. Getting back to the Ten Commandments, strictly speaking then, 
the proper conclusions of the natural law that correspond to certain of 
the Ten Commandments are not of universal application, and may actually 
be dispensed from ? 

A. That seems to be St. Thomas’s analysis. In this way is best under- - 
stood the case of Abraham’s readiness to kill his son, which so troubled 
the medieval theologians. Though Abraham’s hand was stayed, he had 
assented in his heart to the killing of Isaac. Abraham found it reasonable 
to obey the Creator Himself, rather than a.command of his nature, how- 
ever basic. This could not be if a common principle of the natural law 
wete involved. 


Q. Could you say that the precepts corresponding to certain of the 
Ten Commandments really form a unique category of their own? 

A, Only two basic categories of natural law precepts were identified 
by St. Thomas, the common principles and the proper conclusions. 

Q. What are some of the other proper conclusions ? 

A. St. Thomas mentioned these: The person of an aged man must 
be honored. Punishment must be prescribed for a crime. Man’s right to 
acquire and use property as his own must be respected. Purchases and 
sales must be just. Ambassadors must be respected in their persons on a 
mission among the enemy. Agreements must be kept ( pacta sunt servanda). 
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Q. Hold up a minute on that last one. That is often identified as the © 


very first principle of international law. 


A. To go deeply into that would take us off our course. But we may | 
briefly consider it as an example of the lack of rigidity in natural law | 


according to St. Thomas. Pacta sunt servanda is certainly a basic precept 
of natural law. It is difficult to see how the order of justice could be pre. 
served in any society—international or commercial—in which respect for 
the pledged word ‘faltered. But it must be considered subject to a superior 


principle; enforcement of the agreement must be objectively just and | 


reasonable at the time it is insisted upon. 

Q. An example of undue rigidity in applying pacta sunt servanda 
would be the insistence by the World War I Allies on enforcing the letter 
of the severe terms of the Treaty of Versailles. This contributed strongly 
to bringing Hitler to power. 

A. Yes, and another example would be the United States’ insistence 
after World War I on the repayment of war debts. Fortunately we took a 
more enlightened approach to the settlement of Lend-Lease accounts after 
the last war. This may have been good politics, but it was also in accord- 
ance with the natural law view that there is a higher principle than pacta 
sunt servanda. 

Q. Then all these proper conclusions of the natural law are subject 
to possible emergencies in which they will not apply, or to superior prin- 
ciples or conclusions which may make them inapplicable ? 

A. They apply for the most part. But they are not unyielding. And 
that is the chief distinction between the natural law as viewed by St. 
Thomas and his faithful followers on the one hand, and the rigidly ration- 
alistic natural law outside that tradition in the past three centuries. The 
root of this difference is that the rationalists treated law and moral science 
as governed by the speculative intellect that attains unerring conclusions, 
which admit of no exceptions. St. Thomas recognized that law and moral 
science belong to the practical intellect, which attains only moral certainty, 
and reaches conclusions which are true for the most part. 

Q. What was this rationalistic natural law ? 


A. It began with the postulate that man could by the use of his rea | 


son formulate a system of legal rules. Nature itself, these rationalists said, 
made these legal rules irrevocably valid. There was no case so unique, they 
said, that it couldn’t be decided by a mechanical application of these 
“natural law’ precepts, which took no notice of changing situations and 
conditions of human living. The rationalists refused to acknowledge that 
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moral and legal conclusions deal with the contingencies of human living. 
St. Thomas and Aristotle, on the other hand, insisted that such rules can 
be true only with respect to the greater number of human situations. But 
not all. We have learned that the abstract ‘freedom of contract’ of a large 
corporate employer may be outweighed by the social need of employees 
to be able to bargain collectively. 

Q. Can you give a specific example which illustrates the distinction 
between the approach of the rationalists, and St. Thomas’ treatment of 
proper conclusions of the natural law? 

A. Take his favorite example of such a conclusion—one must return 
goods held in trust. In the ordinary situation this principle applies. Since 
Roman times it has been accepted that a bank or trustee, or the equivalent, 
must return Money or property in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment of deposit. So it is with things checked in a restaurant. But suppose 
amadman asks for the return of his gun—St. Thomas would say sword—, 
so that he may kill his wife, or the waitress. Obviously the hat check girl, 
or the management, has no obligation to return the weapon at such a.time 
under such conditions. In fact they would seriously violate the natural law 
common principle to act reasonably were they to do so. 

Q. May we summarize our discussion to this point by saying that the 
natural law consists of that portion of the eternal law governing the uni- 
verse that man has come to know through the guide of his natural incli- 
nations ? 

A. Yes, provided we keep in mind that to act reasonably is primary 
among man’s natural inclinations. And that, aside from the common prin- 
ciples which are in fact natural ends, precepts governing moral matters 
are true, not universally, but only for the most part. 


Human Law 

Q. How can human laws, which vary so much from place to place 
and time to time, be said to spring from the supreme ordering intelligence? 

A. Man was given power in his reason to formulate rules of law for 
himself and for others that would achieve the end of human society— 
temporal peace and human justice. Just as the proper conclusions of the 
natural law proceed from the common principles, so human laws, appro- 
priate to the particular time and place, should proceed from these proper 
conclusions. In fact, many proper conclusions themselves are explicitly 
recognized as a part of the observed laws of human society, either as cus- 
toms, or as statutes. 
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Q. It is clear to me that the laws against murder and stealing are | 
found in every legal system worthy of the name. But how can you claim 
to have human laws enforcing true religious observance, which must come | 
from within, or punishing evil desires such as the coveting of neighbors’ | 


riches or wives? 
A. St. Thomas emphasizes that human laws are not appropriate to 
regulating internal actions. They are most properly directed to those ex. 


ternal evils which might disturb the peace of society. Human laws are also 


appropriate to promoting the external aspects of human justice. 


Q. But you cannot get away from the fact that different human laws 
deal with identical problems in conflicting ways. If one way is in accord 
with the natural law, why is not the other contrary to it? Take traffic prob. 
lems. In England they drive on the left; in the United States on the right. 
Liquor may be sold in some of our states only by state dispensaries; in 
others by private individuals. What possible bearing could the order estab. 
lished by the supreme intelligence have on laws such as these? 

A. In dealing with the laws of human society, St. Thomas followed 
Aristotle, whose entire treatment of law concerned men in_ society, 
Aristotle called the law of the state—for him it was “the city’’—the “po- 
litically just.’ He divided it much as you have. It included, on the one 
hand, the ‘“‘naturally just’: laws or generally accepted customs that merely 
restated the obligations that human nature itself proclaimed. Your exam- 
ples of murder and theft fit in here. Then there was the “legally just’’: laws 
dealing with acts that were in themselves indifferent. These directions were 
binding on men only because the human lawmaker so decided. Even these 


“legally just’’ laws were related to natural law. Their purpose was to make | 


men good citizens by being obedient to the rule of law, and to order them 
in the interest of social peace. These laws were subject to the condition 
that the choice which they made among alternatives be reasonable. Prefer- 
ably the most reasonable choice. But at least a choice on which reasonable 
men might differ. The lawmaker may say “drive left’’ or ‘drive right,” 
but-he may not say that black horses keep left and white horses keep right 
on two-way streets. That would create not order, but pandemonium. 


Q. Suppose the legislator legislated contrary to the “naturally just.” 


Suppose he awarded bounties to children who would kill incurable parents? 

A. You know the answer to that. Nothing can be law if it is con 
trary to the “naturally just.’’ It is not then according to reason; it is 4 
product of brute, malignant will. 
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Q. Has human law no further obligation with respect to the natural 
law? 

A. We agreed that punishing evil thoughts and desires is not a func- 
tion of human law. Again, human law is wary of intruding on family liv- 
ing. Yet if a desirable end may be achieved practically, human law may 
correct situations that provoke or entail flagrant violations of natural moral- 
ity. Glaring parental brutality or neglect is chastised in most societies. 

Q. Is not the limitation you mention with respect to human law's 
steering clear of punishing thoughts and desires a practical dimitation, 
rather than a theoretical one? ; 

A. Yes. But law is a practical science. Thoughts and desires some- 
times burst forth into immoral social conduct as a result of abuses of free- 
dom, such as sale of pornogtaphic literature, and actual incitement to im- 
moral acts. In such situations no civilized law may remain unmoved. Its 
course is to act, not against the thoughts and desires, but against the forces 
provoking them. In the area of application of these principles rages the 
furore over censorship. 


Q. So human law has an affirmative obligation to implement the nat- 
ural moral law ? 

A. To implement it, yes, judiciously; but with a particular eye on 
current public abuses where such implementation offers practical hope of 
reform. And with a balanced glance at the legitimate demands of human. 
freedom and privacy. Human law must measure itself to the ‘naturally 
just” —never flying in its face. For law is a principle of order. Order is the 
product of reason. And whatever is contrary to the common principles of 
man’s nature, and the proper conclusions derived from them, is unreason- 
able. 

Q. The positivist would deny the pertinency of any other considera- 
tion than: Was this human law actually enacted ? 

A. Yes. In John Austin’s phrase the “command of the sovereign” is 
law. Other factors are beyond “the province of jurisprudence.” They con- 
cern not the law “‘that is,” but the law “that ought to be.” 

Q. St. Thomas insisted, did he not, that law is essentially rational and 
only incidentally, though usually, positive? 

A. He did, and he has much contemporary support. We are here on 
the threshold of the livelist debate in jurisprudence today—whether law 
is essentially positive. In the recent concession of a confirmed and articu- 
late positivist, “at the present time in this country and to a lesser extent in 
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England this separation between law and morals is held to be. superficial 
and wrong.” 
Q. But St. Thomas himself seems to have been cautious in his claims 





for the legitimate sphere of influence of natural law, and he seems to have | 


acknowledged the great role of positive law in spelling out the implications 
of more general natural law precepts. 

A. You are right. Incidentally, Mortimer Adler has done a tremen- 
dous service in highlighting that “law” was used analogically by St. 
Thomas on the three levels of common principles, proper conclusions and 
human positive law. In discussions of law, with each other and with adver. 
saries of natural law thinking, St. Thomas’ followers should keep this in 
mind. 

Knowledge of the Precepts of Natural Law 

Q. You have suggested that St. Thomas stressed the natural inclina- 
tions as the key to the precepts of the natural law. Is it not true that he 
insisted upon knowledge of the precepts as well ? 

A. Yes. Knowledge as well as natural inclination must be present. 
This follows from St. Thomas’ identification of promulgation as a prop- 
erty of law. Promulgating a law brings it to the knowledge of those whom 
it obliges. The crucial consideration here is that the natural law is not 
promulgated to each individual, but to human nature as such. The common 
principles are in fact known by all men; there may be errors with respect 
to their application to individual cases. The proper conclusions are known 
by most men; the further a proper conclusion is from the common prin- 
ciples, the greater the possibility of its being obscured. 

Q. You have talked of these natural inclinations as if they were self 
evident. Is it not true that few men know what these inclinations are? 

A. Do you really believe that men do not have a natural revulsion to 
taking their own lives—cither by violence or by starving; that they do not 
have a natural drive to eat and to drink; that they do not have a driving 
force to the sex act, the natural effect of which is the generation of chil- 
dren; and that they do not have a natural inclination to raise their children 
to maturity in the family community? Can you seriously question that they 
know they have an intelligence which they must use to measure their ac- 
tions? Is not anyone who, for earthly motives (as distinguished from su- 
pernatural ones), denies the obligations that these inclinations proclaim 
considered an odd-ball, or worse? 

Q. How do you account for knowledge of these inclinations? 

A. You cannot incline to, or love, something that you do not to some 
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extent know. The point is that the knowledge of these common principles 
isa natural knowledge, implanted in man. By nature, not only men but all 
animals know that they cling to life, and so must eat; that to continue the 
species, male and female must cohabit and bring up offspring. No brute 
animal left to himself will overeat or deliberately starve, nor neglect to 
produce and to raise his offspring until they are able to fend for them- 
selves. These things are provided for by nature. 

Q. Surely nature does not instruct men as to the happy medium in 
these regards. The excesses of the human race are evidence enough of this. 

A. Only in man is a firm knowledge of this happy medium not fixed 
by nature. But nature did give man the means to achieve this happy me- 
dium. His reason is designed to educate him in the proper use of his free 
will and his appetites—in these matters of food and drink and sex, for 
example. When still a young child he knows that he has freedom and this 
means of regulating it. The sense of shame in a young person is keen and 
sharp. It prompts confident conclusions of conscience. This is common 
experience. Only persistent evil acts dull the warnings of shame and 
harden conscience. 

Q. Does not nature incline man to happiness itself—in the words of 
the Declaration of Independence to the “pursuit of happiness’’ ? 


A. It does. And you must understand by “happiness’’ not mere pleas- 
ure and material comforts, but that full package of all the good things— 
spiritual and material—for which man is destined. He makes firm this in- 
clination to happiness by repeated good acts. Habitual firmness is the life 
of virtue. 


Q. This is a pretty picture. But again I point to the history of the 
human race. Have not weakness and evil been the rule in human nature 
rather than the exception ? 


A. Deviations from right acting come not from man’s nature, but 
from the progressive misuse of his reason and his free will. 

Q. Could it be said that an original goodness of man’s nature has 
been reversed by original sin ? 

A. You're dipping back into theology—-bad theology too, heresy in 
fact. Aristotle noted the generality of human evil, but he still insisted upon 
the basic natural human inclination to good. We can see this echoed in the 
teachings of St. Paul. The Ten Commandments and the rest of the Law 
of the Old Testament, the teachings of Christ, and the grace of God were 
aids offered by God to a human nature, still essentially good, that had be- 
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come befogged and weakened by generations of abuse of reason and free 
will. 
Q. But did not St. Thomas blame original sin for this weakening of 


human nature? 

A. For St. Thomas original sin did not subtract from human nature 
as such, but deprived men of special gifts that Adam and Eve had enjoyed 
in paradise, St. Thomas blamed man’s personal sins for the progressive 
despoiling of human nature, which still has never lost its basic inclination 
to good. 

Q. Your reference to revelation and grace ties in knowledge of the 
natural law pretty closely to supernatural assistance. 

A. In practical living we cannot separate ourselves from the over- 
whelming utility and responsibility of revelation and grace, even to lead a 
good life in the area of human affairs. St. Thomas in his Summa isolated 
what man knows and inclines to naturally, as a good teacher showing us 
the necessity and nature of revelation and grace. 

Q. Did not St. Isadore of Seville, and Gratian the archetype among 
canon lawyers, and most of St. Thomas’ predecessors, actually identify 
natural law with revelation? ‘““What is contained in the Law and the Gos- 
pel” was Gratian’s definition of natural law. 

A. They did. Their treatment of natural law was certainly theological, 
But it is significant that St. Thomas disassociated himself from this stream 
of natural law teaching. He went back to Aristotle and the Stoics, to Cicero 
and the Roman jurists, and presented the natural law as the law of man’s 


inclinations subjected to his reason. The Law of Moses and the Gospel of | 


Christ he treated under an entirely separate heading—divine law. It helps 
us to understand our differences with the positivists if we remember that 
John Austin was reverting to St. Isadore in classifying natural law and 
revelation as two branches of divine law. They were for Austin measures 
of positive law and morality ‘‘as they ought to be.’’ But they were excluded 
from the area of jurisprudence. This was reserved to positive human law 
“as it is.” 

Q. How can we convince those who will concede no purpose to the 
universe, and therefore no supreme intelligent author of an eternal law? 
After all, metaphysics is still rejected as “bunk” by most modern philoso- 
phers and jurists. 

A. We must maintain our position that no system of morality and no 
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explanation of man’s nature or of the universe makes sense that does not 
suppose the Supreme Intelligence. We must present St. Thomas’ natural 
law doctrine in language that can be understood even by those who are 
not yet prepared to accept his conclusions. We can then rebut their private 
dogmas, which they concede they cannot prove: that there is no true law 
but that pronounced by a human sovereign; that utility is the supreme 
principle of law; that order in human society resulted from a voluntary 
transfer by men of all power save for certain reserved human rights, etc., 
etc. We can emphasize the built-in flexibility of the natural law as Aristotle 
and St. Thomas saw it: recognizing the vital role of human positive law, 
the proper function of utility, and the delicate balance’ between the de- 
mands of the general welfare and individual rights. With those like Marx 
and Sartre, of course, we waste our breath when we talk of natural Jaw 
since they deny there is a basic immutable human nature with tendencies 
to man’s basic human needs and proper end. 

Q. We have discussed man’s knowledge of the affirmative common 
principles of natural law. But how does he know of the negative common 
principles. You mentioned two: “Do not act against the primary ends of 
the natural inclinations,’ and ‘Do evil to no man.” 

A. If man must follow his natural inclinations in a reasonable man- 
ner, it follows, does it not, that whatever prevents attaining the primary 
ends of these inclinations is wrong? 

Q. That is so, but the difficulty remains. How may we know what is 
so against these inclinations as to be necessarily naturally wrong? 

A. If “Seek the truth” is a common principle, it follows, does it not, 
that every lie—a deliberate non-truth—is wrong? 

Q. Perhaps it does. But many people sincerely think that in certain 
circumstances a lie is permissible in order to obtain a greater good. Say io 
deny having seen an innocent man on the scene of the crime. And in the 
matter of using artificial contraceptive devices many persons, not supported 
by the Church’s guidance, believe that circumstances justify their use. Since 
St. Thomas said that natural law involved not only inclinations, but knowI- 
edge as well, how can we say that for them lying and artificial contracep- 
tion are against the natural law? 

A. The answer lies in this distinction. On the one hand, there is nat- 
ural knowledge and the natural inclination to use our drives and intelli- 
gence in the way calculated to achieve the end of the whole man—the 
drives subjected to our intelligence. There is an objective and discernible 
order with respect to how this should be achieved. On the other hand, an 
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individual person, or a whole society, or nation or tribe, may through self. 
indulgence ar depraved customs loseall recognition of the responsibility 
to act in the way that nature inclines. St. Thomas reminded us of Caesar's 
report that some German tribes thought stealing was permissible. When 
we are talking of the natural law we are talking of a law of human nature, 
We cannot seriously suggest that human nature is altered, or that the 
moral order of the universe is “corrected,” by such individual or group 
failures. Some of these failures may possibly involve invincible ignorance 
for which an individual acting contrary to the natural inclinations would 
not be morally responsible. The distinction is between the objective exist. 
ence of a natural law precept and a particular individual's knowledge of it. 

Q. But sometimes most men—or a great many, at least—seem to 
deny that a particular kind of act completely frustrates a natural inclina- 
tion. Does this not suggest that such an act is not unnatural—against di- 
vine revealed law perhaps, but not against natural law? 

A. At the time when most people thought the world was flat, did 
that change the fact that it was round—pardon me, elliptical? The objec- 
tive fact for us here is the moral order, which is naturally established. It 
does not change by operation of people's minds, even most people's. 

Q. But who is to take it upon himself to say that this act—this lie to 
save a friend, this putting a suffering man out of his misery, this deliberate 
frustrating of the generative act because there are too many mouths to feed 
—is contrary to a primary end of nature? 

A. Who is to speak with finality in any area of science? The mathe- 
matician with respect to mathematics, the physicist with respect to physics. 
(The astronomers and natural philosophers of Columbus’ time were not 
deceived. They held the world was round, not flat.) And with respect to 
moral science? Aristotle gave us the answer. The man learned in the field 
of morals. But more than a clear, well-instructed head is needed in moral 
matters. Soin the more difficult questions of moral law, Aristotle called 
for the answer of the virtuous man—the man whose emotions and drives 
were properly under the control of reason. Whom would you consult for 
dispassioned advice concerning whether or not the natural law dictated that 
marriage was a permanent, indissoluble state? The man four times di- 
vorced ? Who would be your counsellor on the value of truth? The light- 
hearted liar? Who is to be an even-tempered judge of what constitutes 
misuse of the sex drive? The man who places physical pleasure as the high- 
est human goal; one who sees moral restraint of human free activity as the 
prime curse of the planet ? 
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Q. You are obviously leading up to the conclusion that the last word 
on the natural law must come from the Catholic Church. 

A. For the Catholic there is no other answer. We have the explicit 
teaching of the popes that the Church is the authorized interpreter of the 
moral law—natural as well as revealed. 


Q. This is the point where we began. Is it not too much to expect 
non-believers to accept the implications of this position ? 

A. Perhaps it is. That is, however, not my point. The question that 
you raised was: who is to say that a controversial action is against the nat- 
ural law? The answer of Aristotle and St. Thomas is: the wise men— 
those men wise in the field of moral living with no special axes to grind, 
no personal or community pressures to give way to. It is a fact that many 
persons outside the faith applaud the Church for the purity of her moral 
doctrine and look to her for guidance here. How many moralists of any 
church held different views in these matters a century ago from those views 
the Catholic Church held then and still holds today ? 


Q. This is inflammable subject matter with which to persuade those 
outside the Church of the soundness of Thomistic natural law thinking. 


A. It is not the happiest area in which to seek from among them 
converts to St. Thomas’ doctrine of natural law. Yet, as you yourself urged, 
they do bring it up. And they are entitled to. It cannot be soft-pedaled. 
When the Church speaks authoritatively, as she has on the matter of con- 
traceptive devices, Catholics must accept her guidance. There is no neces- 
sary implication that those outside the faith, who sincerely reach a differ- 
ent conclusion, and act on it, are morally at fault. They are wrong. This is 
a determination of the natural law. But they may, with sincerity and with- 
out culpability, conceivably fail to reach the correct conclusion. This is 
especially true in an age such as ours with the widespread pressures of 
planned parenthood literature, and easy personal and social consciences on 
matters of pleasure and comfort. 


Q. Some recent writers, friendly to the natural law, have suggested 
that the Church’s position on this and kindred matters is not natural law, 
but merely another form of positivism. 

A. This should not puzzle us. If they disagree with the particular 
conclusion they must logically deny that it is natural law, and affirm that 
it is positivism. But Thou shalt not contracept and, Thou shalt not abort 
are worlds apart from Thou shalt not eat meat on Friday. Only the latter 
is Church “positivism.” 
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Q. Is the Church's role with respect to the natural law merely that of 
monitor, guiding its members against its infraction? 

A. Happily no. Contemporary natural law thinkers from outside the 
Church have recognized this. They have paid tribute to the Church’s con. 
tribution to law and social ethics through promotion of natural law prin. 
ciples—particularly under the leadership of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI. 
They have credited the Church with keeping alive the concept of reason 
as dominant in law and ethics during the dark period of positivist suprem- 
acy. 

Q. Still must it not be recognized that the most decisive blow in our 
time for the natural law was struck by Adolf Hitler? 

A. There is no doubt of that. Many of his atrocities were conducted 
according to precise “legal” formalities. If the only law were that made by 
the state, and if everything called law by the state were in fact law, then 
Hitler's mass murders were legal. Legal thinking has, under such pressure, 
turned from extreme positivism. But still shying from metaphysics, still 
dubious of a “higher law,” and suspicious of a ‘Catholic positivism,” 
most of the “converts” stop short of St. Thomas’ natural law views, which 
are those of the Church. The opportunity was never brighter than now of 
pressing them home. 


iil 
“Put the Pieces Together” 


Q. That was a pretty stiff workout, but I think I am still with you. 

A. Why don’t you put the pieces you need together from St. Thomas’ 
position on natural law. Then tackle the problem you posed. 

Q. My questions came down to four. First, how we could say that 
natural law was something known naturally? Second, since human nature 
is fixed, how could natural law change? Third, how could precepts be nat- 
ural law that are not known to the large number of men? Finally, how 
could anyone, but especially Catholics, in conscience oppose public laws 
that plainly are in support of natural law principles? 

A. You are satisfied that we know naturally, and not merely by reve- 
lation and theology, that there is a natural law? 

Q. Yes. And from the fact of knowing what man is, we know in 
what this natural law consists. Our clue to the common principles of nat- 
ural law, which are binding on all, is our natural inclinations. Any at 
which would frustrate the primary end of these natural inclinations is ob 
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jectively wrong. But some applications of these principles may not be clear 
to all without instruction. There are also proper conclusions of the natural 
law, evolved by human reason from these common principles. They are 
binding and known, for the most part; but they admit of exceptions when 
special factors bring a higher, or more applicable, principle into play. 

A. This leads to the question whether natural law can change. 

Q. It does. The common principles, which are natural law in its 
strictest sense, never change. The proper conclusions remain constant for 
the most part. But among the proper conclusions those less proximate to 
the common principles may occasionally change to reflect changing condi- 
tions in human society. A concept of ‘freedom of contract’ has not the 
same meaning to our century as it did to the last. Thus mass production 
brought recognition of a right of labor to organize for contracting and 
other purposes. New needs may thus bring forth additional proper con- 
clusions, or may dictate the amendment, or perhaps the rejection, of for- 
merly accepted proper conclusions. 

A. Next is the question on knowledge of the natural law. 

Q. All men, guided by nature’s inclinations, know the common prin- 
ciples of natural law. Knowledge of what in fact violates these common 
principles may escape some men, or groups of men. But such knowledge 
does not escape the wise and the good, whose emotions are stabilized, and 
those who are instructed by them. . 

A. Yes. You remember that an elite group in Roman society would 
resort to a vomitarium after eating. They would tickle their throats and 
return to the banquet table. If they claimed not to know that nature or- 
dered eating primarily to survival and growth, and not primarily to pleas- 
ure, that did not change the natural law. Cicero and Seneca were not de- 
ceived. And similarly today with the widespread inversion of the proper 
order of generation over pleasure in the use of the sexual drive. 

Q. The proper conclusions, though generally known, can also escape 
the knowledge of large groups of men, and sometimes without moral fault. 
But such failure of individuals to know them does not negate their exist- 
ence. The more remote the proper conclusion from a common principle, 
the greater the possibility of occasional ignorance. 

A. You are drawing an important distinction between objective ex- 
istence of a natural law precept, and individual man’s knowledge of it. It 
was the practical obliteration of many precepts of natural law through 
generations of depraved customs to which St. Thomas referred when he 
spoke of the overwhelming utility of God's revelation to Moses on Mount 
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Sinai. The weakness of the human intellect in discerning some of this nat. 
ural law is compensated for by the divinely-missioned Church. The weak. 
ness of the human will in carrying it out finds its best remedy in the New 
Testament gift of grace. Excuse this theological aside. 

Q. If the philosopher, the sage, the wise and good man of even 
pagan civilizations was better equipped than others to point out the true 
law of man’s nature—witness the many common notes in the ethics of 
Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, Buddha and Confucius—it is not too hard to 
understand, even on natural grounds, the role here of the saint and the 
Church. 

A. Finally, we have the relation between human law and the natural 
moral law. We barely opened up this question. 

Q. Human law may not go seriously contrary to natural morality and 
still be acceptable as law. For it would violate the first requirement of law 
—that it be reasonable. Human law has as its ends peace and justice in 
society and making men good, at least good citizens. It has no blanket 
mission of personal reform. It has definite limitations. It encompasses acts, 
not mere thoughts. It must not unreasonably infringe human liberty or 
human privacy. To do so would violate the natural law. Finally, no human 
law that has not some practical possibility of achieving its goals, or of 
being obeyed, is wise or reasonable. 

A. You have grasped the essentials. Now apply them to the problem 
that you raised—those articles about opposition to the birth control legis. 
lation in Connecticut. 


IV 
“Apply the Essentials” 


Q. I am not dead sure of the wise position for Catholics to take 
right now on this question. But if the United States Supreme Court should 
find the statute unconstitutional, I guess I could live with the decision. 
The natural law does not clearly dictate an opposite result—and I know 
little of constitutional law. But I do now understand what the theologian- 
author had in mind when he distinguished “a moral judgment about the 
use of contraceptives and a prudential judgment about the wisdom of a 
law which forbids their use and dissemination of information about them.” 
He concluded, you will recall, ‘About the first, there is only one Catholic 
position; as to the second, there is no Catholic position, but only positions 
taken by individual Catholics.” 

—Joseph A. Broderick, O.P. 
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| CHRIST IN HIS MYSTERIES 


CARCELY was Jesus baptized, the Gospel tells us, than He was led by 
the Spirit into the desert. The sacred writers use different expressions 
to signify the action of the Holy Spirit. According to St. Mark, Jesus 

was “driven.”” What does this term signify if not the vehemence of the 
Holy Spirit’s action over the soul of Christ? And to what end was He 
thus driven into the desert? Us tentaretur a diabolo: “to be tempted by the 
devil.” That is the testimony of the Gospel itself. 

Is not this an extraordinary thing? The Father has just proclaimed 
that Jesus is His beloved Son, the object of His complacency; the Spirit of 
Love rests upon Him and behold “immediately”: statim, this Spirit drives 
Him into the desert there to be exposed to the suggestions of the devil. 
What a mystery! What, then, can such an extraordinary episode signify 
in the life of Christ? Why does it thus occur at the opening of His Public 
Life? 

In order to understand the depth of this mystery, and before com- 
menting on the Gospel account of it, we must first of all recall the place 
that temptations holds in our spiritual life. 

The Divine perfections exact that every rational, free creature should 
be subjected to trial before being admitted to enjoy future beatitude. It is 
needful that, standing in God’s sight, this creature should be placed in the 
face of trial and should freely renounce all satisfaction of self in order to 
acknowledge God’s sovereignty and to obey His law. God’s sanctity and 
justice demand this homage. 

This choice, glorious for the Infinite Being, is for us the foundation 
of that merit which the Lord rewards with heavenly beatitude. The Coun- 
cil of Trent has declared that it is God Who saves us, but in such a way 
that salvation shall be at the same time a gift of His mercy and the reward 
of our merits. Eternal life will be our recompense because, having had to 
choose, we resisted temptation in order to cleave to God; undergoing trial, 
we remained faithful to the Divine Will. Gold is tried in the furnace; con- 
stancy in the midst of temptation reveals a soul worthy of God. 
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Such is the noble condition of every free creature. 

The angels were the first to be submitted to trial. Although we do not 
know exactly in what this trial consisted, we do know that it was of a na 
ture corresponding to the condition of angelic beings. 

Remember that the angels are exclusively spiritual beings. Their acts 
are not, like ours, measured by time. Moreover, these acts possess a power, 
a range and a depth such as no human act can attain. Being pure spirits, 
the angels do not reason; with us, the extreme mobility of our imagination, 
this sensitive faculty joined to the corporal organism, presents to our choice 
a number of particular enjoyments of which the variety retards the action 
of our intelligence and will; we pass from one enjoyment to another and 
perhaps we afterwards return to the one which we had at first decided to 
reject. It is not the same for the angel; having an altogether spiritual na- 
ture, he knows no hesitation; in him, the acts of intelligence and will bear 
a character of plenitude, of fixity and irrevocableness conferring upon these 
acts an incomparable strength. 

No human existence, however prolonged it might be, could attain, by 
all its operations put together, the power, amplitude or intensity of the 
single act by which the angels had to fix their choice in the midst of trial. 

This is why the fidelity of the good angels was so pleasing to God; 
this is also why the sin of revolt of the rebellious spirits possessed a gravity 
which we cannot measure and of which we are incapable. Their depth of 
knowledge which permitted them to act in full light imbued this single 
sin with such malice that Divine justice had to punish it by an immediate 
sentence of eternal damnation. 

For us, the acceptation of trial and resistance to temptation go on 
through our whole life here below. Daily we have to struggle against cor 
rupting seductions, and to be patient in the contradictions willed or per 
mitted by Providence: Militia est vita hominis super terram (Job. VII, 1). 

But this gives us each day, too, a magnificent occasion of steadfast 
fidelity to God. A soul who, from the hour when she first takes conscious 
ness of her actions until the moment of being separated from the body, 
should never have given way to a deliberate fault; who, placed betwee 
God and temptation capable of turning her away from Him, should always 
have freely chosen the Divine will, that soul would give immense glory to 
God. Why is this? Because in each of her acts, she would have proclaimed 
that God alone is her Lord. Happy this soul “that could have transgressed, 
and hath not transgressed; and could do evil things, and hath not dont 
them!” (Eccl. XXXI, 10) For the Lord will reward her magnificently: 
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‘Well done, good and faithful servant . . . enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord. . . .!’” (Matth. XXV, 21). 

The first man was subjected to trial. He faltered, he fell away, 
he preferred the creature and his own satisfaction to God. He drew all his 
race into his rebellion, his fall and his chastisement. 

That is why it was necessary that the second Adam, Who represented 
all the predestined, should act in a directly contrary manner. In His ador- 
able wisdom, God the Father willed that Christ Jesus, our Head and our 
Model, should be placed in the face of temptation, and, by His free choice, 
come forth victorious in order to teach us to do the same. This is one of 
the reasons of this mystery. 

There is a deeper reason, a reason that intimately links this mystery 
with that of baptism. ; 

What, in fact, did Jesus say to the Precursor when the latter refused 
to fulfill his ministry of penance toward Christ? “Suffer it to be so now. 
For so it becometh us to fulfill all justice’ (Matth. III, 15). This justice, 
as we have seen, consisted in Jesus undergoing the sum of expiation’ de- 
creed by His Father for the redemption of the human race: Dare animam 
swam redemptionem pro multis (Matth. XX, 28; Mark X, 45). From the 
time of Adam’s sin, the human race was the slave of Satan, and it is from 
the hands of the Prince of darkness that Christ Jesus is to save it. ‘For 
this purpose, the Son of God appeared, that He might destroy the works . 
of the devil”: In hoc apparuit Filius Dei, ut dissolvat opera diaboli (1 
Joan. III, 8). This is why, as soon as He has received baptism by which 
He is marked as ‘the Lamb of God Who taketh away the sins of the 
world” (Joan. I, 29), and snatches all the flock from the power of the 
devil, the Word-made-Flesh enters into the lists with ‘‘the prince of this 
world” (Joan. XIV, 30) ; this is why the Holy Spirit immediately drives 
Him into the desert; as the scape-goat was formerly driven out laden with 
all the sins of the people: Ut tentaretur a diabolo. 

This brief selection is from the spiritual classic, CHRIST IN HIS 
MYSTERIES by Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B. It is printed with the 
kind permission of the publisher, the B. Herder Book Co., 15 & 17 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Phenomenon of Man. Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., Harper and 
Brothers. New York, 1959. $5.00. 


This book needs no summing up, no further reviewing. During the 
past six months The Phenomenon has been reviewed by experts in many 
fields; it would be difficult to name a single journal having the remotes 
relation to the subject of Fr. Tielhard’s controversial contribution which 
has not devoted great amounts of space and critical attention to this book. 
Most readers, therefore, know who Fr. Teilhard is and what his The 
Phenomenon is all about. What is far more needful than another review 
of the book is a review of the reviews. We have Casebooks on The Tum 
of the Screw, Othello, Ezra Pound and King Lear, revealing the wide lati- 
tude of critical opinion on the meaning and value of these works. If the 
interested reader were to place before himself the two dozen or so impor- 
tant American reviews of The Phenomenon published to date, he would 
have an astounding and most baffling casebook of contradictory impres 
sions. In this essay, I should like to comment on these reviews, and to sug. 
gest how, in their contrast, they reflect the true value of this book. 

By far the greater number of reviews have praised The Phenomenon 
enthusiastically, though for widely different reasons. A few have criticized 
it severely. A most sanguine review claimed that it was the single important 
courageous response to Pope Pius XII’s invitation in his Humani Genen 
to investigate the evolutionary hypothesis in the context of Catholic theo 
logical thought. The reader must have been somewhat baffled, then, when 
he read in another review that Humani Generis, which was written afte 
(1950) the contents of this book were well known to the European aud: 
ence, expressedly repudiates the central thesis of this book—the assump 
tion of the fact of total evolution—and is aimed directly at the ‘imprudent 
zeal” of those who would abandon the traditional “principles and fund: 
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mental tenets” of metaphysical reasoning which best defend the Faith, as 
the reviewer claimed this book seems to do. 

Some reviewers found in The Phenomenon a refreshingly novel ap- 
proach to Catholic philosophy, a philosophy which could embrace the 
“new cosmological and anthropological look,” eirenic enough for the con- 
temporary mind and free from the tiresome ‘‘scholastic” terminology of 
“essences,” “existence,” “potency and act,” “natures,” etc. These reviewers, 
however, were not professional philosophers, but, for the most part, men 
engaged in other fields who thought that Catholic philosophy needed a 
“shot in the arm.”’ It was not surprising, then, to read the reply of some 
professional philosophers, to whom exact and technical terms in their 
field are of utmost value, who argued that one might as well say that they 
ae tired of hearing about ‘‘valence’”’ in Chemistry, “neutrons” in Physics 
and “nebulae” in Astronomy. Professional competence requires adequate 
and exact language, and the terminology of traditional philosophy, for 
those who are competent enough in the field to appreciate it, has been 
proven by long professional experience to be most useful and necessary. 

More surprising than this controversy among the reviewers is the fact 
that Fr. Teilhard himself, in his Preface, expressedly ruled his book out 
of the category of a philosophical tract. As some reviewers insisted, any 
attempt to attach philosophical (ontological) meaning to the concepts and 
arguments in The Phenomenon is a misreading of the book. Yet the con- 
stant references by reviewers to the “philosophy” of Fr. Tielhard show 
that he failed to keep even the experts from misreading the book. 

In that same Preface, Fr. Tielhard warns the reader not to consider 
The Phenomenon a theological treatise either. However, some reviewers 
saw in this book a ‘new theological look,” or, at least, a theoretical basis 
fora “new theology.’ Again, for the most part, these comments were made 
by those who seem to think that any book which mentions God, Christian- 
ity, evil, etc. must be a theological tract. But even some professional theo- 
logians understood this book to raise fundamental theological questions, 
and many readers, especially non-Catholics, have come to regard The 
Phenomenon as the formulation of the Catholic Church’s position on the 
theory of evolution. This is largely the result of the excessively enthusiastic 
attempts on the part of some reviewers (and lecturers) to draw out theo- 
logical implications which, if they were to follow Fr. Teilhard’s own in- 
structions, cannot validly be inferred from The Phenomenon. Because of 
this inability to read the book according to this canon of neutrality (and 
pethaps it cannot be so read), much theological controversy has arisen 
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among reviewers about the book’s orthodoxy on such matters as: the spirit. 
uality and immortality of the soul, immanentism, pantheism, pan-psychism, 
the Redemption, evil, etc. 

Some reviewers were willing to take Fr. Teilhard at his word. The 
Phenomenon is not philosophical or theological, it is scientific. Its strength 
lies in its basic scientific approach and method, its theoretical validity and 
the logical necessity of its inferences. Fr. Tielhard was not a trained phi- 
losopher or theologian; he was an expert paleontologist. The Phenomenon 
stands or falls on the strength of its scientific and logical impunity. So 
hailed many reviewers. But none of them successfully answered the most 
devastating review of one of America’s foremost paleontologists, who 
characterized the work a piece of ‘mystical science,” whatever that might 
be. Fr. Teilhard’s interpretation of general (total) cosmic evolution as a 
teleological, spiritualistic, anthropomorphic unfolding, ever seeking the 
transcendent Omega, is not an inference from scientific fact or theory, says 
that reviewer, but a gratuitous assumption brought to the data ab extrinsic 
by the author who is under the sway of a higher superstition. (It is inter. 
esting that the materialistic and mechanistic interpretation of evolutionary 
processes proposed by the American paleontologist-reviewer is, by the very 
same token, not an inference from the data but a gratuitous assumption). 
The charge has been sustained, and even Fr. Tielhard’s most ardent 
European defenders have admitted that The Phenomenon is not science 
“in the strict and modern sense.” 

As a scientific work, they say, it is rather to be compared to the gen- 
eral approach and sweep of Aristotle’s Physics, a kind of evolutionay 
cosmology giving a new scientific interpretation to universal physical and 
biological processes in keeping with the latest experimental hypotheses 
and data. However, readers who have an intimate acquaintance with the 
natural philosophy of Aristotle’s Physics and the rest of his natural treatises 
are reluctant to admit the alleged resemblance of Fr. Teilhard’s phenome. 
nalistic method and Aristotle’s naturalistic method. For them, the “‘science’ 
of The Phenomenon no more resembles the science of Aristotle than it 
does the science of Dr. G. G. Simpson. 

Some critics, willing to admit that not much defense can be made 
of the book on theological, philosophical and scientific grounds, claim 
that it is a magnificent piece of cosmological poetry; that it has long poetic 
passages, many of which, even in translation, are memorable and inspiring 
Other critics of The Phenomenon-bristle when they hear this book de 
fended as a piece of poetry. Again, it is the case of the non-profession 
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reader who is most willing to call it poetry. A poet of some reputation, 
however, leveled heavy criticism upon this evaluation, repudiating the 
bulk of the book as “ambiguous and ineffectual use of metaphor.” The 
poet uses metaphor to elicit or evoke a concrete personal response. There- 
fore he must use analogy, metaphorical imagery, with great lucidity and 
darity. The one outstanding quality of this book, says our critic, is its 
ambiguous use of metaphor. If it must be called a poetic work, it is bad 
poetry. 

In paging through the reviews, pro and con, there emerges at least 
one point of agreement: The Phenomenon, whether directly intended or 
not, tends to generate conviction about something. It is persuasive. It is 
an effective piece of rhetoric in the grand old sense of the liberal art of 
persuasion. Now it is certainly true that there are many factors extrinsic 
to the book which tend to alert the reader and make him feel that what 
he is reading is, if not important, at least unusual. The fact that its author 
was an internationally respected priest-paleontologist, that his works (non- 
scientific) have never received Ecclesiastical approbation, the fact that he 
was not allowed to teach or lecture by his Order, the fact that the atheist 
Sir Julian Huxley wrote a highly laudatory Introduction to the English 
edition of The Phenomenon, these and scores of other notorious contingen- 
cies have aided in making this book a ‘‘must” on the reading list of the 
American Catholic intellectual. (In their own sophisticated way, intellect- 
uals are as given to fads as are the masses). 

Apart from the extrinsic rhetoric of the intellectual atmosphere into 
which this book has been received, there are a great many reviewers and 
critics who are willing to admit every limitation mentioned in this review 
or reviews thus far—and all its inherent contradictions—and still maintain 
that it is an important book. What is its recommendation? The Phenome- 
non, as a Communication between science and the other related disciplines, 
persuades the reader that the first steps toward an improved dialogue be- 
tween science and Catholic theology have been taken. Fr. Teilhard has 
formulated a dialogical problem and on the basis of his formulation, a 
dialogue between science and theology (and philosophy) is possible for 
the first time. 

Unfortunately, however, the trained dialectician is quick to perceive 
false optimism in this area. If The Phenomenon is the first step to a 
dialogue between science and theology, by the rules of dialectics: alone, it 
is doomed to failure. There can be a dialogue only on the condition. of 
agreement to disagree; there must be what the dialectician calls topical 
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agreement. There must be a way to establish perfect understanding about 
a common subject of inquiry and the exact question to be disputed about 
the subject. This calls for /anguage which is both neutral and adequate to 
express all the elements of both the pros and the cons. 

The attempt to synthesize evolutioriary theory and theology in The 
Phenomenon of Man suffers the severest of inadequacies of language and 
expression. The concepts used in this work are totally ambiguous, as the 
critics’ strange diversities of interpretation plainly attest, and this lack of 
clarity makes true dialogue impossible. The terms used in this book are 
neither neutral, accurate nor adequate for expressing the total realities at 
issue in the discussion. On the hypothesis of total evolution, which is at 
best conjectural, Fr. Teilhard attempts to describe the origin of all things 
in terms of process in purely phenomenological language. In doing so, he 
eliminates from the attempted dialogue any possibility of retaining essential 
differences, so important for both biology, philosophy and theology. 

In addition, the author’s creation of such terms as “hominization,” 
“biosphere,” “noosphere,” ‘‘pre-consciousness,” ‘‘withinness and without- 
ness,’ etc. places his attempt at synthesis in the order of the aesthetic of 
ambiguous analogies rather than the scientific and logical, thus making 
dialogue the more improbable. This language is inadequate both for bidl- 
ogy and theology, for it is not #eutral to both, nor does it express the total- 
ity of things and events, nor does it admit of the refinement necessary for 
accuracy in matters of evolutionary theory. Furthermore, the language of 
phenomenlogical process is as unsatisfactory for philosophy and theology 
as it is for biology and anthropology, for, besides terminology for process 
and change, we must have terms for natures, essences, species, ontological 
duality and causality. No practiced dialectician, no matter what his biologi- 
cal, philosophical or theological predilections might be, would attempt a 
dialogue based upon the canons of open discussion with the limited and 
ambiguous terminology of The Phenomenon. As is evident from the dis 
cussions of the experts who have reviewed the book to date, so great is 
the ambiguity, non-neutrality and inadequacy of the language alone, mini- 
mal topical agreement is unavailable. There can be no dialogue when the 
discussants cannot even agree to disagree. 

In summary then, what is to be said of the value of The Phenomenon 
as reflected by the contrast and temper of the reviews of expert observers 
of the American intellectual scene? Among Catholic intellectuals, Fr. Teil- 
hard has generated a great deal of heat but very little light. In spite of 
wide-spread non-professional enthusiasm for The Phenomenon's novel 
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attempt to give evolutionism a spiritualistic and teleological interpretation, 
professional philosophers call it bad philosophy, professional theologians 
call it bad theology, professional poets call it bad poetry, professional sci- 
entists call it bad (mystical, which is worse) science, and, whatever its 
thetorical advantage, professional dialecticians call it impossible dialogue. 

Perhaps the best evaluation of the situation of Fr. Teilhard in this 
country was made by a member of his own Order when his confrere’s 
non-scientific works were beginning to be translated and published con- 
trary to the wishes of the Church and the Jesuit Order. Fr. G. Bosio, S.J. 
remarked in Civilta Cattolica (1955) that Fr. Teilhard was a great sci- 
entist, which no one could deny in the face of his paleontological research, 
his abstracts and his international fame. But in other fields, he was com- 
pletely untrained and incompetent, which is evident from the essential 
ambiguity of his thought. Those who are insisting upon translating and 
publishing the non-scientific works which Fr. Teilhard himself refused to 
publish (we have been promised that the American public will soon have 
five of his treatises on metaphysics and theology) are doing a great dis- 
service to Fr. Teilhard which can only cause damage to his memory, to 
his science and possibly to the Faith to which he ever adhered. 


Raymond J. Nogar, O.P., Ph.D., S.T.Lr. 
Albertus Magnus Lyceum 

Dominican House of Studies 

River Forest, Illinois 


The Scientific Methodology of Theodoric of Freiberg. A Case Study of 
the Relationship between Science and Philosophy. By William A. 
Wallace, O.P. The University Press, Fribourg, Switzerland. 396 pp. 
Fr./DM 22. 


Patterned after the Harvard Case Histories in Experimental Science, 
this paradigm of mature scholarship, which cuts across the fields of paleog- 
raphy, history of science and philosophy, is a necessary prologomenon to 
the solution of a vexing modern problem. This problem, a fundamental 
one in the constant search of man for a satisfying explanation of the 
physical world in which he lives, has to do with the much-discussed and 
largely confused issue of the relationship between science and philosophy. 
By an intensive examination of the works of the German Dominican, 
Theodoric of Freiberg (c. 1250—c. 1310), Fr. Wallace has succeeded in 
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unearthing a clear-cut example of the fruitful combination and _ natural 
harmony of the Aristotelian and the early modern scientific methodologies 
which Theodoric used to advance the beginning science of optics. As is 
evident from the title, methodology is the primary concern of this study. 
“His (Theodoric’s) works are characterized by the type of question he 
asks, and the way in which he goes about seeking an answer. It is this 
procedure, in actu exercito, which we refer to as his methodology” (p. 21). 

A member of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum of Natural Science and 
equipped with a long and profound training in both Thomistic philosophy 
and mathematical physics, the author exposes, in the light of this case 
study, the traditional relationship between science and philosophy. The 
disruption of this harmony by the deficient subjective philosophy and 
methodology of Descartes is one of the main reasons for the unfortunate 
bifurcations in scientific education today. Fr. Wallace concludes that a 
natural development of Aristotelian method was responsible for significant 
progress in science by Theodoric. He further points out that, after Theo- 
doric, Descartes’ method yielded singularly ‘sterile results, whereas the 
prodigious Newton, using substantially the same basic procedure as the 
medieval scientist, made great advances in this same field. 

There are many opinions today concerning the relationship of science 
and philosophy. For the vanishing positivists, philosophy—Hegel’s is cited 
as the prime example—is nothing but stultifying day-dreaming (Reichen- 
bach). For the ordinary scientist, it is a fascinating after-dinner topic of 
conversation, and little else. Thomists, in general, see a very close connec- 
tion between science and philosophy. Some, contrary to St. Thomas, con- 
fuse the philosophy of nature with metaphysics (Koren). Others distin- 
guish science and philosophy by reason of the method and consequent 
certitude they grant to each (Maritain). Still others see the special sciences 
as extensions of the general philosophy of nature when it is perfected by 
considerations of particular types of mobile bodies (V. E. Smith, Wallace). 
Among those of the last group who deny a specific distinction between the 
philosophy of nature and the special sciences, there are those who main- 
tain the purely dialectical character of the conclusions of the experimentdl 
sciences (De Koninck). This present thesis is a cogent vindication of what 
seems to be St. Thomas’ own doctrine of the specific and methodologial 
unity of the philosophy of nature and the special sciences. 

In the first part of his study, Fr. Wallace carefully examines the 
philosophical background of Theodoric as manifested in his logical works 
which show him to be in the main line of Aristotelian tradition, though 
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with certain original peculiarities. A further study of his work on the 
dements, De Elementis, shows that Theodoric’s consequent approach to 
physical problems was thus Aristotelian in character, ‘with the ideal being 
certain, intellectual knowledge of the world of nature, attained through 
the discovery of proper causes, and expressed in its most developed form 
through causal definitions and demonstrations manifesting properties which 
flow from these causes. This ideal is not attained immediately in physical 
science, but requires induction from detailed observations of natural phe- 
nomena, which in turn is elaborated through cogitation and the search for 
intelligible aspects in the things observed” (p. 128). 

Fr. Wallace then approaches Theodoric’s optical studies with this 
question: ‘The key question which now begins to emerge is this: did he 
ever achieve his ideal by giving a strict demonstration of the properties of 
any physical phenomenon, or was he forced by the very nature of the sub- 
ject matter he was investigating to abandon this ideal and substitute another 
type of knowledge in its stead?” (p. 130). In other words, does the logical 
appartus of Aristotle work only in the realm of generalities and break 
down when confronted with concrete physical problems ? 

The author answers this question by following step by step the de- 
velopment of Theodoric’s optical investigations in his work on the rain- 
bow, De Iride. After an analysis of the scientific methodology therein em- 
ployed, Fr. Wallace comes to the conclusion that while remarkable progress 
had been made over that indicated in his previous work on the elements 
due to additional methodological factors, still, ‘‘each development is made 
in the context of an underlying Aristotelian methodology in such a way 
that it is a refined extension of that methodology, harmonizing with its 
basic structure and aiding in its search for causes, and finally terminating 
in the goal which Theodoric has set for himself, namely certain, demonstra- 
tive knowledge of the rainbow” (p. 227). That the additional factors 
which account for the success of Theodoric’s work have an affinity with 
modern scientific procedures may be seen in his use of classification, his 
experimenting precisely as ordered to falsification, the consequent interplay 
of theory and experiment, and the discovery of the proper causes of radiant 
phenomena, following the method of the Analytica Posteriora (Aristotle’s 
treatise on the method of arriving at scientific certitude). Thus for him, as 
for all the scholastics, including Robert Grosseteste, Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas, there is no essential difference between science and phi- 
losophy, the terms scientia and philosophia being used interchangeably to 
designate a common method aimed at discovering causes” (p. 237). 
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The Scientific Methodology is studded with gems of insight into many 
particular problems of vital concern to philosophers of science. As one 
instance, we cite merely two brief passages in regard to hypotheses, the 
mainstay of modern research. “Theory invokes principles which have only 
a logical, explanatory value, while the demonstration is based on principles 
which are at the same time causes of the phenomenon being explained. The 
demonstration is certain precisely because, in considering something which 
comes to be in the order of nature, the investigator terminates his knowl. 
edge in the realities which make the phenomenon come to be, which is 
another way of saying that he has discovered the causes which make it to 
be what it is. Theodoric’s knowledge of the rainbow was of this type, 
because he ascertained its causes; but his knowledge of radiant colors as 
such was not, because he had to be content with their explanation in terms 
of common, provisional principles. How one recognizes a cause and dis- 
tinguishes it from a principle is a problem in its own right, which cannot 
be treated here at any length. Suffice it to mention that for Theodoric him- 
self, as we have already seen, the recognition of any cause is an intellectual 
activity which requires a certain insight, an “intus-legere,”” which is only 
attained after much patient study of a particular subject-matter” (p. 241). 
“The certitude and permanence of such contributions (as Theodoric’s ex 
planation of the rainbow) cannot be logically explained by the hypothetical 
procedures at the base of modern ‘scientific method,’ while they can be 
explained in terms of the demonstrative procedures of natural philosophy; 
this is manifested by Theodoric’s demonstrations of the properties of rain- 
bows and by Newton's defense of his experimentum crucis, where the 
latter explicitly rejects that anything “certain” in science can derive merely 
from hypothetical explanations” (p. 296). 

The insufficiency of such provisional explanations as hypotheses is 
shown by the dilemma of the modern scientist who has two worlds to 
contend with. He has confronted himself with both the ordinary world 
of ‘common-sense’ and the imagined ‘‘scientific’” world. For Theodoric 
(and for Newton), no such conflict was possible for the simple reason that 
contact with the real world was never lost. Employing the traditional three- 
stage procedure of dialectics, analysis, and synthesis, he began his te- 
searches with a consideration of the real world of experience and ended 
up by connecting up the causes discovered in the process to the same real 
world. In the first phase, the dialectical phase of this method, after the 
initial collection and classification of experimental facts, further expeti- 
ments are ordered rather to falsification than to verification of theory. The 
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verification of a theory by experiment has nothing to say about its truth 
because of the danger of the fallacy of affirming the consequent. But the 
crux of the method is the second stage, the causal analysis. This is a purely 
intellectual activity, a penetration of the order existing among a larger 
number of detailed facts gathered in the course of experimentation. This 
insight, the slow-maturing fruit of laborious cogitation by which the in- 
trinsic order in things is known, is the only guarantee of certitude. The 
final phase, the synthesis, ties up the causes ‘‘seen” in the analytic phase 
with the sensible properties which flow from these causes. This connection 
is made by way of demonstrative syllogism, usually implicit, in which the 
middle term, the connective, is not only the logical principle of certitude, 
but the actual cause of the property demonstrated. It is this method that ' 
is so brilliantly exposed and commented upon in Fr. Wallace’s study. 

This intensive case study is an indispensable addition to the library of 
every serious student of philosophy of science and the history of ideas. It 
isa welcome and refreshing approach that clears away much of the con- 
fusion surrounding a difficult problem. Finally, it adds significantly to 
such recent fine works in the history of science as Weisheipl’s Early Four- 
teenth Century Physics, etc., and Nature and Gravitation, and Marshall 
Clagett’s University of Wisconsin publications, and to those in scientific 
methodology as Glutz Manner of Demonstrating in Natural Philosophy, 
and Wallace’s own ‘Some Demonstrations in the Science of Nature.” 

Thomas Le Fort, O.P. 


Christ and Apollo: The Dimensions of the Literary Imagination. By Wil- 
liam F. Lynch, S.J. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1960. xvii-267 pp. 
$5.00. 


Christ and Apollo by Jesuit Father William F. Lynch is an important 
addition to a growing body of literary criticism which concerns itself with 
“that true and fundamental relevancy of the literary organism to reality,” 
to use the author’s own words. As a critical study, its most significant con- 
tribution to this admittedly broad discussion stems from its recognition 
of the place that theology holds in literary investigations. It is, however, a 
difficult book, a book which all too frequently partakes of the modern 
hesitation to take a clear position regarding the questions it raises. But 
the fact that it does raise the questions is an important step in the right 
direction. 

Despite many brilliant insights concerning the enervating influence 
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of such theological aberrations as Pelagianism and Manicheism in modern 
literature, Christ and Apollo cannot escape the charge of oversimplifica- 
tion. And although Father Lynch does not hesitate to call the book “an 
exploration . . . (which) nowhere speaks its final mind at any one point,” 
he is fairly articulate in the matter of governing principles. It is precisely 
the limitations that these principles impose on literary criticism, particularly 
the restrictions coming from the attenuated concept of theology expressed 
in the book, which destroy, at least in part, the very real value Christ and 
Apollo possesses. 

The success of the book, of course, must be judged—as must all 
critical theory in the fine arts—from the illumination it sheds on particular 
works of art, in this case, literary works. And it is from this vantage point 
that the limitation of Father Lynch’s principles becomes evident. His ex. 
planation of the title of the book is a case in point. After describing the 
literary process as “a highly cognitive passage through the finite and 
definite realities of man and the world,” he sets himself the task of show. 
ing “that the finite and the definite are not flat but have dimensions, and 
these dimensions can include even the theological.’’ With this in mind, 
Father Lynch places Apollo as the symbol for 

a kind of infinite dream . . . for everything that is weak and pejora- 
tive in the “aesthetic man” of Kierkegaard and for that kind of fan- 
tasy beauty which is a sort of infinite, which is easily gotten every- 
where, but which will not abide the strained gates of limitation that 
leads to stronger beauty. Let him also stand for a kind of autonomous 
and facile intellectualism, a Cartesianism, that thinks form can be 
given to the world by the top of the head alone, without contact with 
the world, without contact with the rest of the self. 


Christ, on the other hand, stands for 
the completely definite, for the Man who, in taking on our human 
nature (as the artist must) took on every inch of it (save sin) in all 
its density, and Who so obviously did not march too quickly or too 
glibly to beauty, the infinite, the dream. I take Him, secondly, as the 
model and source of that energy and courage we again need to entet 
the finite as the only creative and generative source of beauty. 


Aside from the numerous questionable phrases in the above state- 
ments and granting that an author has the right to identify his symbols in 
the way best suited for highlighting the purpose of his book, nevertheless 
the artificial dichotomy that is set up in this distinction between Christ and 
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Apollo has devastating effects in the judgment of a work, e.g., like T. S. 
Eliot's Four Quartets. In a later chapter of Christ and Apollo Father Lynch 
finds fault with this great poem; for him ‘‘with relation to time and its 
problems, his (Eliot’s) . . . poetic images show a tendency to keep bounc- 
ing and leaping off this line in the direction of ‘eternity’ and all its ana- 
logues. It does not evince a native inclination to pursue the. possibilties of 
the line itself.’” As we understand Father Lynch’s criticism in the light of 
the symbolic value given to Christ and Apollo, one must object to Eliot’s 
verging towards the position of Apollo, since “a native inclination to pur- 
sue the possibilities of the line’ (the ‘dimension of Christic time’’ is here 
meant, as the author later states) would preclude any concern with “bounc- 
ing and leaping off . . . in the direction of ‘eternity.’ The only difficulty 
with this judgment, and it is a fundamental one, is the fact that Christ is 
more than the finite and the definite; Christ “did not march too quickly 
ot too glibly to . . . the infinite,” for the simple reason that He did not 
have to march to the infinite at all! He is Infinite. And any poem whose 
whole burden is Christ the Lord—and the Four Quartets ultimately is con- 
cerned with no other subject—must of necessity bounce off into the infinite, 
to eternity. This sort of criticism is unjustified, since the principle govern- 
ing the judgment is really a Procrustean bed, for which the critic is forced 
to cut down great masterpieces to a predetermined size. 

The discussion of the theological dimension in literature is unfor- 
tunately crippled in Christ and Apollo by a basic misconception concerning 
the nature of theology itself. In a recent article entitled “Theology and 
Human Sensibility” Father Lynch described theology as ‘‘the study of and 
concern for the relations between man and God” (cf. The Critic, April- 
May, 1960, Vol. XVIII, No. 5). He did not intend this, of course, as 
a proper definition of theology, but the statement is an indication of the 
attitude which he takes towards the place of theological principles in 
literary criticism. As expressed in Christ and Apollo, this theological atti- 
tude is one severely limited; ultimately it reduces theology to a kind of 
Christology with a decided concentration on the Humanity of the Savior. 
In fact, it seems that at times we are faced with something that can only 
be designated a homocentric theism. Because of this initial bias, the central 
mystery of Christianity, that of the Most Blessed Trinity, along with all 
the truths concerning the Oneness and the Attributes of God, would seem 
to have no place in the theological appraisal of literature, according to 
Father Lynch’s principles. But the fact remains that throughout the ages 
there have been great works of art produced which are concerned precisely 
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with these theological truths. One has only to mention The Satin Slipper 
of Paul Claudel, the comedies of Moliére, the whole corpus of Shake. 
speare’s work, and the Divina Commedia of Dante, none of which can be 
explained with reference to a limited Christology alone. Further, it must 
be stated that any valid principle for the judgment of literature must have 
an analogous validity in the criticism of all the other arts. Since this is so, 
Father Lynch will have great difficulty exploring the theological dimen. 
sions of the music of Bach and Mozart, the paintings of Greco and 
Cézanne, and the architecture of the Gothic masters, if he restricts himself 
to the principles set forth in Christ and Apollo. 

We are forced to call particular attention to this misapprehension 
regarding the nature of theology, because in a book written by a priest 
with Father Lynch’s excellent reputation, too many may accept the limiting 
principles without grasping their inapplicability to recognized masterpieces. 
Just how inappropriate they become can be seen from another example of 
the author’s literary exegesis of the Four Quartets. According to Father 
Lynch the Christian imagination in the poem “is finally limited to the 
element of fire, to the day of Pentecost, to the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the disciples.” Why this is something to be objected to is never made 
entirely clear. But in answer to the objection, we must say first that no 
one poem can pretend to exhaust the potential of the Christian imagina- 
tion, and if it does express “the element of fire . . . the day of Pente. 
cost . . . the descent of the Holy Ghost”’ as well as the Four Quartets does, 
then it has accomplished a great deal indeed. Secondly, it seems impossible 
to grasp the total meaning of the closing lines of the poem, 


Quick now, here, now, always— 

A condition of complete simplicity 
(Costing not less than everything) 

And all shall be well and 

All manner of thing shall be well 

When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
Into the crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one, 


if these are interpreted as limited to fire and the Holy Ghost. In the whole 
poem the subject is Christ, as we have indicated above, and the last sections 
would seem to refer to the total reintegration of the created universe into 
the “new creation” of the divine kingdom. Certainly one must take cog- 
nizance of the “rose” in the last line, and noting the marked influence of 
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Dante evident through out the poem, we are forced to say that the rose 
symbolizes much the same thing it does in the final cantos of the Divina 
Commedia, viz. the perfect happiness of the Beatific Vision. Yet such an 
interpretation must lie outside the sphere of Father Lynch's principles, 
since it involves more than the relations of men to the Humanity of Christ. 
We can never do without the Humanity of Our Lord in any supernatural 
activity, but Christ Himself told us that He came that we might possess 
everlasting life and this means, to use His own words as recorded by 
St. John, “that they may know Thee, the only true God, and Him whom 
Thou hast sent, Jesus Christ’ (John, 17:3). Why Father Lynch should 
refuse the poet the right to image, as far as is humanly possible, the first 
patt of Our Lord’s statement is something we cannot understand. There 
is a suspicion, however, that the modern concern with the Christ-mystery 
ina thousand diluted forms has produced in his critical estimate a peculiar 
kind of hindsight that looks at everything in literature through the glass 
of contemporary works. In the effort to get beyond the current glorifica- 
tion of man, he has attempted to find the true image of man in the humility 
of Christ. No one can deny that Father Lynch has made a contribution in 
this respect, but it is also evident that he has gone too far. Christ, as Man, 
also possessed the perfection of magnanimity, and each man should strive 
for this virtue also. After all, we were made ‘“‘a little lower than the 
angels!” And it is not entirely just that a writer, inspired by the magnani-. 
mous in art, should be berated when he reaches out to infinity, as Eliot has 
done in the Four Quartets. 

Although the limited Christology of Christ and Apollo is the basic 
defect of the book, there are further difficulties which merit some atten- 
tion. In the opening chapter entitled ‘““The Definite,” a purely arbitrary 
division is made ‘‘between the two forms of the imagination, between the 
men of the finite and the men of the infinite.” These two forms are identi- 
fied as the “gnostic” (infinite) and the “Hebraic” (finite). Why are there 
only two forms of the imagination? One wonders just where Sophocles 
fits in! It is also at this point that the vocabulary becomes utterly confus- 
ing: e.g., the infinite is equated with “the endless, the dream.”’ Perhaps 
the discussion would have been helped if the author had adhered to the 
Aristotelian terminology of the particular and the universal, for this is 
what he is attempting to explain. The difference is that Aristotle recognized 
the interplay between the two that produces a perfect marriage in great 
works of art; Father Lynch tries to separate them, and as happens with 
most divorces, the results are chaotic. 
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But this difficulty with his own terminology becomes minor, when it 
is compared to what has happened to the scientifically precise language of 
theology and philosophy in Christ and Apollo. The examples are too num. 
erous to mention, but these seem to be the. most exasperating: pp. 173. 
174, the opposition set up between “unmoving” and “act”; p. 174, “there 
is no such thing as an abstract metaphysics; it is composed of images . ..”; 
p. 158, “Philosophy can only speculate about things already done. Theology 
and Christ can act... .” 

There is much more that can and should be written about Christ and 
Apollo; even if the book is at times intellectually tiring, there is much in 
it that is good. We have chosen to discuss its limitations, however, because 
they are fundamental. If the observations herein expressed seem to be 
harsh, this comes only from a profound conviction that nothing is more 
necessary to literary criticism today than theological judgments. Father 
Lynch has attempted to give some such judgments, but working from a 
crippled theological outlook, he has not been entirely successful. At least 
we can hope that the book will generate intelligent discussion of the prob- 
lems it raises; from such discussion there may come more acceptable solu- 
tions to crucial difficulties in modern literary thought. 


Thomas Marcellus Coskren, O.P. 


Maria Montessori: Her Life and Work. E. M. Standing. Fresno. 1959 
Academy. 354 pp. $5.25. 


A prominent American educator, astonished at the current interest 
in the Montessori Method in the United States, recently wrote from Eng- 
land: “For some unknown reason, I understand that the Montessori 


Method has caught on in the United States, particularly among Catholics.” | 


A cursory reading of Mr. Standing’s book will go a long way toward 


acquainting the reader with the many reasons why there is a revival of | 


interest in the Montessori Method, not only in the United States, but in 
many parts of the world. 

The thing that impresses one most is the integrity and high-minded: 
ness of the woman who developed the Method. In 1896 Maria Montessot 
became the first woman in Italy to take the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
and in the same year was appointed assistant at the Psychiatric clinic in the 
University of Rome. During her frequent visits to the asylums she became 
interested in defective children and it became increasingly clear to he 
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that mental deficiency was more of a pedagogical problem than a medical 
one. Led to an intensive study of the two French authorities on feeble- 
mindedness, Jean Itard and Edouard Séguin, she soon opened her own 
orthophrenic school dedicated to the education of these unfortunate chil- 
dren. She continued to devour all the studies on the subject, visited London 
and Paris to observe new methods, and gave herself up whole-heartedly 
to the actual teaching of the children. “These two years are indeed my 
first and only degree in pedagogy” she remarked in later years. 

Under her direction the inferior mentalities of these children de- 
veloped to an amazing degree until they were eventually able to compete 
in examinations with normal children. But this success posed a new prob- 
lem for Dr. Montessori. What was the value of an education that allowed 
normal children to remain on such a low level? Resigning from her posi- 
tion as Director of the School, she devoted several more years to the study 
of philosophy and psychology, while continuing her lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Rome where she held the chair of Anthropology. 

But all of this was by way of preparation for the work that lay ahead. 
In 1906 a slum district of Rome was being cleared and the wretched and 
homeless children were collected into one spot to be cared for; Dr. Montes- 
sori was asked if she would supervise them. She readily consented since 
she was eager to work with normal children. “Sixty tearful, frightened 
children,.so shy that it was impossible to get them to speak; their faces 
were expressionless, with bewildered eyes as though they had never seen 
anything in their lives, without anything to stimulate their minds—de- 
jected, uncared for.” The results that she obtained with these children in 
the space of a year reads like a fairy tale. “In the whole history of educa- 
tion, from the time of Plato to the present day, there is no episode more 
remarkable than the series of happenings which came tumbling into being, 
one after the other, during the next six months. Nothing that took place 
in Pestalozzi’s school in Inverdun, or in Froebel’s Anstalt at Neuheim, or 
among Tolstoy’s peasant children can equal it for sheer wonder.” 

Among the discoveries made in her “Casa dei Bambini” were the 
definite preferences of the children for work instead of play, order in- 
stead of disorder and quiet instead of noise. These alone would have been 
sufficient to revolutionize the theories about educating children, but there 
were others more startling. The children were found to possess a spontan- 
cous interest in their work; once they became interested there was little 
need for rewards or punishments. They began reading at a very early age. 
But perhaps most spectacular thing was the ‘writing explosion” that took 
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place without the children being taught, once “the inner elements of 
preparation were completed.” Is it any wonder that Maria Montessori 
became famous overnight, and that doctors, educators, psychologists and 
many others flocked to Rome to see this amazing school ? 

There is no doubt that some very startling things were happening 
and Mr. Standing discusses many of them in some detail. But leaving the 
facts and happenings to the child-psychologists and the behaviorists to 
evaluate, we should like to discuss the principles behind the facts. The 
world-wide interest in her discoveries led Dr. Montessori to formulate 
the results into a practical system embodying definite principles, which 
when once known could be applied by trained teachers in varying cir. 
cumstances and under changing conditions. 

There is one principle that is more basic than all the others: “that 
the child is in a continual state of growth and metamorphosis, whereas 
the adult has reached the norm of the species.” Although she is primarily 
concerned with the intellectual growth of the child, she never forgets that 
there is a corresponding and dependent physical and emotional develop. 
ment. The child’s intellect does not work in isolation; Montessori never 
commits what Maritain calls the “sin of angelism.” ‘On the contrary, 
more than in any other system of education, her whole method is based on 
a deep understanding of the relationship between these two elements— 
mind and body.” Her insistence on the natural, essential inseparability of 
soul and body, and hence the unity of operations in man in this life is 
thoroughly in accord with the principles of Aristotle and St. Thomas. St. 
Thomas never forgot this essential unity and neither does Dr. Montessori. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in her doctrine of the “sensitive 
periods.” “Children pass through definite periods in which they revel 
psychic aptitudes and possibilities which afterward disappear. During sud 
a period the child is endowed with a special sensibility which urges him 
to focus his attention on certain aspects of his environment.” Numbered 
among the periods are those for language (much earlier than one would 
think) ; the period for order, which is often completely overlooked in 
the life of the child; the period for learning good manners; the period 
of love of silence; the periods for writing and reading etc. Although 
developed more highly than in the thought of St. Thomas, he would 
certainly admit that there are stages in psychological and sensitive growth 
at which responses vary even in relation to similar objects. The Montesson 
analysis of these stages is an addition to St. Thomas’ psychology whid 
fits neatly into his broader pattern. 
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There is no more interesting study in psychology than the reaction 
of the intellectual part of man, concerned with universal abstract ideas, 
and the bodily part, concerned with the senses directed to the outside 
world. Dr. Montessori did not start with the theories of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas on abstraction, but observing her children she describes a 
process that counterparts their theory to an amazing degree. “She started 
with the child, the free child busily working with material objects. But 
observing the child and his reactions she saw this process of spontaneous 
abstraction taking place before her eyes.” Her terminology is not exact 
but it is accurate enough. 

Another principle that would have been familiar to St. Thomas is 
that of the natural order in man and the essential rightness of the natural 
appetites upon which Montessori bases the freedom allowed the children 
in her schools. The love of order, preference of work to play, ability to 
concentrate, love of silence and rapid advance in proficiency are all con- 
sequences of this appreciation of the power and goodness of man’s natural 
appetites, and the growth of self-discipline is a more remote effect. 

We could enumerate further instances where the principles of the 
Montessori Method dovetail nicely with those of St. Thomas. A system 
based on so much intelligence and kindness cannot help but agree with 
the Angelic Doctor. But there is a point at which there might have been 
disagreement between them if we understand Mr. Standing’s account cor- 
rectly. There is practically no mention of the role of the parent in the 
education of the child; for St. Thomas that role is paramount. Those who 
are called to the task of adapting the Montessori Method to the needs of 
the modern world should give consideration to publicizing her principles 
in the popular journals, so that parents might begin to apply these prin- 
ciples in the home. This would be in keeping with Doctor Montessori’s 
ideas; she was vitally interested in having the environment of the child 
prepared and the training begun as soon as possible. Such a venture would 
be an easy affair in the United States where parents are vitally interested 
in anything that has bearing on the education of their children, and where 
the means of communication are so advanced. 

The Thomistic principle that is never enuntiated in Mr. Standing’s 
book but which seems to underlie all of Maria Montessori’s thinking is 
that “grace perfects nature.” All of her efforts seem to be toward preparing 
the child for the supernatural. ““Montessori was well aware that Faith is a 
super-natural endowment, and does not belong to us by nature as do the 
gifts of the senses, instinct, emotion, reason and will.” In this volume, Mr. 
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Standing concentrates on the child’s intellectual development, but he admits 
that more volumes have to be written to deal with Montessori’s ideas, first 
among them one that would be devoted to applying her vitalizing prin. 
ciples to the teaching and practice of religion. But even in her work on 
the natural level, one has the feeling that she is always pointing to the 
supernatural. ‘‘Reason is our highest zatural endowment, but there is a 
realm of reality which yields up its secrets neither to deductive nor in- 
ductive reasoning, but rather to what one might describe as the total func. 
tioning of the whole personality—including the obedient will. This is the 
realm of revealed truth.” How well Maria Montessori prepares the senses, 
the intellect and the will of the child for this supernatural reality. 

Mr. Standing’s book, while at times a little too rhapsodic, is also 
disordered in its presentation. But he has done well to make the discoveries 
of this great teacher available to the public. A bibliography of Dr. Montes. 
sori’s published works would have added much to the usefulness of the 
volume. For those interested in further information about the Montessori 
Method, the American Montessori Center is located at 5 Lenox Drive, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

J. D. Campbell, O.P. 


Christian Life Series, Chicago, Fides: 

Bk. |. Going to God, Sr. Jane Marie Murray, O.P. and Vincent Giese. 
1958. 

Bk. 2. God and His People, Sr. Jane Marie Murray, O.P. and Thomas 
Barrosse, C.S.C., 1958, xviii, 456 pp. 

Bk. 3. Growth in His Likeness, Sr. J. M. Murray, O.P., 1957, xviii, 388 
pp. 

Bk. 4. Christ in the World, Sr. J. M. Murray, O.P. and Thomas Barrosse, 
1960, xx, 340 pp. 


The Christian Life Series, now completed, is the fruit of a most am- 
bitious attempt to order and sythesize all the important conclusions of 
Thomistic theology, Biblical study and liturgical scholarship into a four 
volume textbook series for the religion department of the Catholic high 
school. 

The principal author of the set is Sister Jane Marie Murray, although 
she has collaborated with Fr. Barrosse, a scripture scholar, on two of the 
volumes that deal with his specialty. Their work is backed by a group of 
consultants that reads like a Who's Who in American Catholic education: 
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Rev. J. J. Jurasko, O.P., Very Rev. E. F. Smith, O.P., Very Rev. P. O’Brien, 
O.P., Very Rev. R. E. Murphy, O.Carm., the superintendents of Catholic 
Schools in New Orleans, Los Angeles, Boston, Chicago and San Francisco. 

Sister Jane Murray has been guided, it would seem, by three loves in 
composing these volumes: her first love is for the Swmma of St. Thomas; 
her second for the results of German scholarship in Christian catechesis ; 
and her third is for the twentieth century emphasis on sacramental theol- 
ogy, man’s union with God as a member of the mystical body through 
grace. 

The aim of the series, “ ‘to cooperate with grace in forming Christ 
Himself in those regenerated by baptism’”’ (Bk 2, v) shows both the 
sacramental and the German influences, the latter in the education of the 
whole man, both his intellectual. and moral life. The adolescent must not 
only learn; he must be drawn to practice his faith, to come into intimate 
contact with Christ in His sacraments and in the liturgy. From this contact 
the student will achieve an ever deeper knowledge and appreciation of 
the reality and meaning of the Faith. To teach and to draw, to arouse 
student attention and to enliven, the Germans recommend use of the 
liturgy and Sacred Scripture. Sister Murray has set up a program that 
covers the essentials of the story of man’s redemption three times, once 
in the liturgy (Bk. 1. Going to God (9th Grade), once through Sacred 
Scripture (Bk. 2, part 1—God Reveals Himself to Men (10th grade), 
and once following the order of the Summa (Bk. 2, part 2—God and 
Creation through Bk. 4 (grades 10-12). Actually, Scripture is used again 
in the third cycle in connection with St. Thomas’s tract on the life and 
suffering of Christ. 

The German influence is also to be seen in the pages at the end of 
each chapter. Here questions and projects divided into “Things to know” 
and “Things to do” are listed: write a paper . . . prepare a panel dis- 
cussion . . . give an oral report all help the student integrate what he has 
learned with his daily life. 

Fr. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. has contributed a list of things to do entitled 
“Laboratory for Apostolic Life’’ at the end of each unit. They, too, help 
the students apply the doctrine to the apostolate. They go down as far as 
the “observe” and “judge” stages of Catholic Action meetings, leaving the 
decision to “‘act’’ or not up to the judgment of the class. Mention should 
also be made of the list of books for further reading that follow each 
unit, and the indexes at the end of each volume. 

The books are published with good bindings on gloss paper. Art 
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reproductions, drawings, two-color charts, and maps appear at least once 
in every ten pages. The type is large and clear, the matter divided into 
headings and subheadings of a page or two in length. Units are preceded 
by summaries of coming material and are introduced by attention rousing 
questions. 

The Series is not a catechism. Educators presume the catechism is 
learned by the time the child enters high school.. High school. is the time 
to deepen and to broaden knowledge of basic truths. The depth and 
breadth of sacred doctrine in these books is quite startling. The seminary 
graduate will be at once impressed with the marvelous order, stemming 
largely from the Summa. The principal arguments and conclusions of 
the Summa follow one right after the other in clear straightforward sen- 
tences. The incarnation is right because it is a proof of God’s goodness, 
for it is characteristic of goodness to give of itself. The incarnation’s mo- 
tive is man’s sin because this is the only motive God has made known to 
us. This most significant event in human history was put off by God until 
man was convinced of his helplessness to overcome sin, of his need for 
divine intervention. In all points of controversy between the schools, the 
Thomistic position alone is presented: Mass is a sacramental sacrifice; 
minor orders are part of the sacrament; extreme unction is for the dying, 
removing the reliquiae peccati. Frequently arguments turn out to be a 
digest of an article of the Summa: 


Since Christ’s human nature was united directly with the divine na- 
ture, we might be inclined to think that there would not be need 
for Him to have sanctifying grace. . . . Actually, however, if there 
were not sanctifying grace in Christ . . . his soul would be lacking 
in a perfection which souls of men were meant to possess. By sancti- 
fying grace, then, his soul was perfected . . . 

(Bk. 4, 14) (cf. III, 7, 1.) 


Scattered Greek words (e.g. 4ypostases, evangelium) explain the mean- 
ing of words etymologically. The sign and the reality of each sacrament 
is given together with a translation of the form, even in the case of the 
priesthood. Scriptural units discuss the difference between inerrancy and 
inspiration, the oral and written gospel. The content of the Apostolic 
kerygma and the solution to the problem raised by the evolution of dogmas 
are included. Literary genres, religious teaching, author’s background, the 
science of archeology, and the study of ancient languages are first explained 
and then used as tools in an exegesis of the book of Judith. Pius XII's 
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“Divino Afflante Spiritu’” is quoted at length to encourage biblicists to 
study archeology, ancient history, literature etc. 

Although impressed with order, the conciseness, the number of topics 
covered, the modernity of the volumes, one cannot help but question the 
aptness of the series for high school students. Is the only difference be- 
tween religion 12 and fourth year seminary theology that senior religion 
gets a digest of the: seminary courses presented: in non-technical termin- 
ology? The outline and the abstract is not for the neophyte but for the 
one who has already been over the matter. Should all the ground be covered 
in each four year cycle? Should not the text stick to a few important points 
and get them across using many concrete examples. Is it wise to use the 
same arguments for both ages, and summarized arguments at that. On 
this point the author seems to part company with the Germans: 


The Scientific approach of theology is also too abstract . . . to appeal 


to young people. An arrangement . . . will . . . have to be chosen 
which, -while not dispensing with a systematic approach, will permit 
divisions more closely related to life. . . . Not in abstract terms but 


most concretely. 
(Jungmann, Handing on the Faith, p. 370.) 


As a teacher's reference work, as a well written and beautifully or- 
dered summary of the whole corpus of theology, Sacred Scripture and the 
significant contributions of current studies, the Christian Life Series is a 
must for every library. Careful study of its pages should inspire high school 
teachers to bring their courses up to date. Its conciseness should help them 
to grasp the heart of the truths they are expounding. The books could also 
be readily adapted for use in adult discussion groups. R.M.V. 


Sacramental Prayer by Conrad Pepler, O.P. St. Louis, Herder, 1960. 148 
pp. $2.75. 


This little volume is a collection of essays all of which previously 
appeared in article form in various reviews. There have been many books 
and articles written on Liturgical Prayer contrasting this form of prayer 
with private prayers and devotions, but Father Peplet’s work is unique 
because it shows that the Sacraments must be the foundations of all prayer, 
liturgical and private. The author shows that the Sacraments are the basis 
of all prayer by proceeding from the principle that the Sacraments are the 
main channels of grace. Prayer cannot be a one-sided activity of the creature 
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trying to approach God. It must be a mutual intercourse between the two, 
and the first mover in this act must always be God operating through His 
Sacraments. 

Father Pepler considers the separation between prayer and the liturgy, 
and how the present liturgical revival has begun to rejoin the two. He 
examines the function of the body in worship, the close conection between 
prayer and penance, the cult of images and the Blessed Virgin. The Holy 
Eucharist occupies the center of the spiritual life, as a queen served by the 
other six Sacraments. 

Because the volume is a collection of essays which previously appeared 
in article form, there is little organization among the chapters. This is 
excusable since the author intended that these essays serve only as an intro- 
duction to Sacramental Prayer. He.makes.no pretense.at.offering exhaustive 
information on this subject. Meditation on this volume will draw the reader 
closer to God through the Sacraments. He will perceive how his prayer 
and sacramental life are controlled by the Holy Eucharist. | Me A 


Mother of the Redeemer. Edited by Kevin McNamara. Sheed & Ward. 
258 pp. $4.00. 


This is a collection of the lectures on Marian doctrine and devotion 
delivered by eminent theologians and mariologists during the summer of 
1958 at Maynooth Union Summer School. 

Mother of the Redeemer has many things to recommend it as a 
Marian must. It gives the up-to-date arguments and conclusions on various 
important Marian topics: Our Lady in the Scriptures and in the Patristic 
Age; the Divine Maternity, Immaculate Conception and Perpetual Vit- 
ginity; her role as Co-Redemptrix and Mediatrix, the Assumption ; Queen- 
ships; and Mary’s relation to the Church. Guidance is furnished regarding 
the definitions about Mary and the still controversial; only major opinions 
are given and occasionally positions are taken and admirably defended with 
sound and lucid theological reasoning drawn from a wealth of Marian 
literature. Of particular value are the abundant quotations from papal 


documents. The footnotes accompanying each lecture afford the reader | 


with a rich and selective bibliography for further reading and study. 

Amid the ever increasing number of Marian books, Mother of the 
Redeemer is of special worth since it presents all the important contempor- 
ary Marian issues in a theological yet understandable synthesis, the fruit 
of the studies of modern mariologists. A.H.C. 
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The Book of Mary. Henri Daniel-Rops. Hawthorn, New York +1960. 224 
pp. $4.95. 


Mr. Daniel-Rops has given us a rather unusual book about Mary. He 
has gathered together all the pertinent scriptural texts, some writings of 
the Fathers and most of the apocryphal references. As an introduction 
which covers about half of the book, we have Mr. Daniel-Rops’ own in- 
vestigation of the development of the ever-increasing devotion to the 
Mother of God, as well as a rather cursory treatment of the growth of 
Marian doctrine. This is not a theological treatise, but rather a good 
source book of the existent data and writings about Mary. The apocryphal 
writings are not always interesting enough to warrant the inclusion of so 
many of them. Perhaps-a happier choice would have been to include more 
patristic texts. Unfortunately, the reproductions of paintings are somewhat 
pedestrian which detracts somewhat from the worth of this otherwise 
commendable work. J.D.C. 


Mary the Mother of God. The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Ca- 
tholicism IV 44. By Msgr. L. J. Suenens. Translated by a Nun of 
Stanbrook Abbey. New York, Hawthorne, 1959. 139 pp. $2.95. 


This volume was written by a theologian and yet it will suit the palate 
of scholar and layman alike. It is the author’s intention to explain the role 
of Mary in God’s redemptive plan, to help us pick her out from the daz- 
dling array of saints and sinners who, in the wide-stretching tapestry of 
Redemption, approach or turn away from the all merciful figure of Christ. 

In the march towards his objective, Bishop Suenens takes us along a 
chronological path which follows Mary through her entire life, both her 
earthly yesterday and her heavenly today. Each station along the way is a 
great mystery of our faith—the Immaculate Conception, the Annunciation, 
the Incarnation, the Redemption, the Divine Motherhood, the Assumption, 
the Mediatrix—a chance to pause for a moment in the precious shadows of 
each deep mystery to learn more precisely the privileges of Mary. 

Of course this book is not written in the light and pleasing style of 
a popular Chesterton, but it is not a mere compilation of a scholar’s pen- 
scratched notes either. It is not uncomfortably abstract, but rather living 
and luctd in style, affording a deeper insight into the real life of the holy 
Mother of God. D.H. 
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St. Jerome and His Times. By Jean Steinmann. Translated by Ronald 
Matthews. Notre Dame, Ind., Fides, 1959. 358 pp. $5.95. 


St. Jerome was a nasty man but he became a Saint and therein lies 
the hope of millions. As Fr. Steinmann indicates the ill-tempered have a 
fine patron in the Bethlehem Bible scholar. His caustic wit he reserved 
for critics, heretics and personal enemies; even saints were scalded, among 
them St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom and St. Ambrose. The ardor of his 
love for his friends, however, far surpassed the heat of his anger towards 
his enemies. His most dedicated disciples were women: Marcella, Paula 
and Eustochium, to whom he lectured on the Bible and dedicated most 
of his multitudinous works. The Bible was his great passion and he is 
still looked to as the greatest of all Biblical scholars. He was a contro- 
versialist par excellence and was trigger-fast in defense of himself or his 
work. His craving though was for peace which he never had until death 
gave it to him. Such was Jerome the man, a great bundle of seeming con- 
tradictions. 

Fr. Steinmann tells the story well. He uses Jerome to club a couple 
of current “hydras” (a Jeromian Favorite) into oblivion: anti-intellectual 
clerics and over conservative Biblical scholars. Jerome’s language under- 
goes quite a change in passage from Latin thru French to English. At 
the last port The Saint sounds more like a twentieth century writer than a 
fourth century Doctor of the Church. This has the pleasant effect of mak- 
ing usually dull quotes quite comfortable reading. Fr. Steinmann allows 
some doubts about the facts of St. Jerome’s life to exhibit themselves on 
his pages. Others he, perhaps less happily, eliminates, e.g., the starting 
point of St. Jerome’s great translation of the Old Testament. Fr. Stein- 
mann states flatly that the first book translated was Job, while others posit 
Samuel and Kings and still others the Prophets. Admittedly this may be a 
minor point. One of far great importance, however, is the handling of 
the Jerome-Rufinus battle. Fr. Steinmann favors Jerome’s behavior, mak- 
ing the matter one of Jerome's glories. On the other side Fr. Cayre and 
other Patrologists favor the vanquished Rufinus, painting the affair as a 
black page in Jerome’s life. In all fairness the reader should know that 
there are two sides to this story. 

Still a modern language life of St. Jerome, even if one-sided, is wel- 
come, especially for the choleric men of our generation. J.V.B. 
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Pamphlet Bible Series. New York, Paulist Press, 1960. 75¢ each (paper). 
5. The Book of Exodus. Part 2. By Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. 96 pp. 
6. The Book of Leviticus. By Carroll Stuhimueller, C.P. 96 pp. 


Fr. Murphy continues his brief commentary on Exodus exercising, it 
seems, a preference for brevity over commentary. He excludes altogether 
separate treatment of chapters 24, 30 and 31 preventing inclusion of a 
paragraph on anointing with oil in the Old Testament. The three great 
Jewish feasts, Passover, Weeks and Tabernacles, barely get a mention 
where expansion could be reasonably expected. However, since this is the 
only commentary in English on Exodus available to the general reading 
public and since even in its abbreviated form it contains plenty of informa- 
tion, who can complain? The quote most likely to shake those who can 
only look backwards in Biblical matters— 

. chapters 19-24 (the Covenant on Mount Sianai) are not an 
historical report of the details of the events occurring on Mount Sinai. In- 
stead, they give us a theological interpretation of these events as they were 
understood and liturgically reenacted by the people of Israel” (p. 5). 

If Fr. Murphy has a short commentary, Fr. Stuhlmueller has a “‘short- 
short.” He leaves out practically all technical data but does bring out 
relevances of Leviticus to Christ and the Christian dispensation. A happier 
term of description for sacrifices described in Leviticus 3; 7:12-21; 19:5-8 
might be ‘sacrifices of communion” (French Bible) rather than ‘“‘peace 
offerings.” The danger of confusing them under this title with the sacri- 
fice of the New Law is not that great. Besides Fr. Stuhlmueller’s description 
better fits ‘sacrifices of communion.” The elaboration on the great Jewish 
feasts supplies the lack noted above in Fr. Murphy’s commentary. Once 
again this is a welcome first and with each succeeding volume of this 
pamphlet Bible series the Catholic Bible reader’s immeasurable debt to 
the Paulist Press increases. 


Teaching the Catholic Catechism with the Religion Workwork. Vol. II: 
The Church and the Sacraments. By Josef Goldbrunner. Translated 
by Bernard Adkins. Herder and Herder, New York, 1959. II! pp. 
$1.65 (paper). 


Those who are using Herder and Herder’s A Catholic Catechism 
(translated from the German) in class will welcome this teacher’s manual 
for use in conjunction with it. The numbers and titles of the lessons are 
the same in each. 
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Teaching the Catholre Catechism presents doctrine in concrete :terms, 
in a language a child in elementary or secondary school .can. ynderstand, 
and intersperses it with things to be done and with problems that can only 
be answered from the child’s personal experience. Only one point from 
each lesson of the Catechism is selected and developed along the lines of 
the Munich method in five stages: Aim, Preparation, Presentation, Ex. 
planation, and Application. ‘The Virtue of Penance,” for example, con- 
centrates on the motives for sorrow for sin: worldly, servile and filial fear. 
Its Aim is to get children to distinguish the three by examples. The 
Preparation spotlights the teaching that external action alone is not the 
only criterion in judging the goodness of an act by contrasting the morality 
of the conduct of a boy missing Mass out of lazy indifference with that of 
one missing Mass because of ill health. Once the problem is located and 
attention aroused, the Presentation cites an example of each of the three 
kinds of sorrows. Peter's sorrow after denying Christ three times exempli- 
fies the third type. The Application deserves quotation: “Leo is at the 
bedside of a dying man: a priest cannot be found. What must he do?” 
(p. 98). 

The emphasis of this manual, of the whole German catechetical move- 
ment, is not so much on imparting instruction and information—the work 
of the catechism book with its passages to be memorized and explained— 
but on laying the ground for a deep and lively faith. “Catechism today 
should produce much the same effect in the children as a retreat does” 
(Handing on the Faith, Yangmann, p. 93). Catechesis cannot be restricted 
solely to religious instruction, to something that need only be known, 
“Catechesis must be religious moral direction; it must be a part of pastoral 
work” (Ibid., p. 92). In former years this deep plowing wasn’t necessary 
in the schools. It was given at home. But today the average family, buried 
under the cares and diversions that a prosperous materialistic society pro- 
vides in abundance, is unable to provide it, and schools are taking up the 
task. 

In making this change we should not lose sight of the fact that basic 
instruction in the truths of Christian living, of Christian morality and 
Catholic values, belongs primarily to the sponsors at baptism (Summa, Ill, 
71, 4, ad 3) and the parents, and that they, with their extensive powers to 
reward and to punish, are far better suited to inculcate virtues than the 
school where the teachers authority is limited. The danger in the change 
lies in stressing the moral instruction at the expense of doctrine and sacred 
truth. When classes become discussion periods and the important task of 
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learning and memorizing the hard core of revealed truths is totally set 
aside we will have reason to be fearful. 

A distinctive feature of Teaching the Catholic Catechism is the draw- 
ings, designed to sum up in symbolic fashion the heart of each lesson. 
They are line drawings, so simple any pupil, or teacher for that matter, 
can execute them. This symbolic summary, plus the catechism book and 
oral instruction are the principal means Fr. Goldbrunner uses to get cate- 
chism across to the child. R.M.V. 


Approaches to Christian Unity. By C. J. Dumont, O.P. Translated by 
Henry St. John, O.P. Baltimore, Helicon, 1959. pp. 226. $4.50. 


The ecumenical movement has taken great strides in recent times 
and a greater and greater interest is being shown every day. But in order 
to keep interest alive and to shake some of the indifference that still exists, 
it is necessary to see clearly the urgency of the goal of Christian Unity. 
With this in mind, Fr. Dumon, a leading Catholic ecumenist, collected 
and ordered a number of his essays, which originally appeared as editorials 
in the bulletin Vers l’Unite Chertienne, into book form to make them 
available to the general public. 

Approaching the problem of unity from several aspects, Fr. Dumont 
offers some reflections on unity from the liturgy, from the nature and 
mission of the Church and from the implications of the Theological Vir- 
tues. He also treats of prayer and its work in the attainment of unity. 

The concise, informative chapters of this enlightening work will pro- 
vide help for the preacher obliged by his office to preach Christian Unity. 
The ideas expressed in this work will give new insights to the Catholic 
who must pray and work for unity. To the non-Catholic, it will help to 
show the sincerity of Catholics in their striving to fulfill the mission given 
by Christ to His Church to Baptize and teach all nations all that He has 
commanded—that all may be one. N.A.H. 


Religious Orders of Men. The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Ca- 
tholicism VIII 85. By Jean Canu. Translated by P. J. Hepburne- 
Scott. New York, Hawthorne, 1960. 144 pp. $2.95. 


The ideal history of Religious Orders would have its chapters con- 
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tributed by representatives of each important Order. The spirit of each 
group is so individual that only the daily breathing of it will engender an 
accurate appreciation. This volume presents an outsider’s view of the Re. 
ligious Orders, which is valuable for its objectivity, and almost always in. 
teresting. 

One serious challenge to the author was space distribution. Of course 
the judgment was the author's to make, but I think his work is a bit lop. 
sided in this regard. For instance the Passionists are given one sentence 
whereas the founder of the Montfort Fathers enjoys the relative comfort 
of a full paragraph, which seems disproportionate to the size and influence 
of the two institutes. However we must allow some leeway here because 
what seems to be a lack of emphasis from a universal viewpoint, or to an 
American reader this may have corresponded adequately with the interests 
of the original French audience. All in all it is admirable that the author 
managed to enclose so much information in one volume without sacrificing 
readability. . 

Incidentally, the General Chapters meeting under St. Dominic’s presi- 
dency were in 1220 and 1221, not from 1220 to 1228 (p. 66). Dominic 
died in 1221, shortly after the second Chapter. D.H. 


The Historic Reality of Christian Culture. A Way to the Renewal of 
Human Life. Christopher Dawson. Harper, New York. 1960. 124 


pp. $3. 


This is a new volume in the series entitled: ‘Religious Perspec- 
tives,” edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen, which represents a quest for a 
new understanding of man in the hope that this knowledge will point the 
way to a rediscovery of God. Among the authors of future volumes will 
be such mixed-company as W. W. Auden, Karl Barth, Martin d’Arq, 
Mircea Eliade, Paul Tillich and Swami Nikhilananda. The avowed pur- 
pose of ‘Religious Perspectives” is to re-evaluate first principles, to wit- 
ness not only the truth of religion but the effects of its meaning in society. 
But “religions” is to be distinguished from theology and its doctrinal forms 
and “is intended to denote the feelings, aspirations and acts of men as 
they relate to total man.” 

In the very first pages of this new volume in the series, Professor 
Dawson sweeps aside these naturalistic notions of religion and tells us 
that the only true criterion of a Christian culture is the degree in which 
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the social way of life is based on the Christian faith. ‘There is no limit 
to the efficacy of faith and to the influence of these acts of spiritual decision 
which are ultimately the response of particular men to God’s call, as re- 
vealed in particular, historical circumstances.” Faith is the touchstone of 
Christian culture. 

For those who would deny that anything as well-defined as a Christian 
culture has ever existed, Mr. Dawson has some forthright and convincing 
things to say in behalf of just such an historical reality. In this short work 
he gives us the hard core of his prodigious efforts and profound thinking 
on this important subject. He outlines just what he means by Christian 
culture and then analyzes briefly the six ages of the Church during which 
this reality has been in evidence, in greater or lesser degree. 

A remnant of the dynamic and historic Christian culture still exists 
in our own century, but it is a fast-waning reality, for ““we have lost that 
iritual vision man formerly possessed—the sense of an eternal world 
on which the. transitory, temporal world of human affairs was dependent.” 
Our situation today is critical and Christian culture faces extinction from 
that levelling Leviathan: secularism. According to Mr. Dawson, the most 
effective remedy against this evil is “religious education in the widest sense 
of the word.” Upon all Christians there falls the burden of recovering 
their own cultural inheritance and then communicating it to a neo-pagan 
world, and the logical place for this to occur is on the higher-education . 
level. Mr. Dawson admits that his recommendations are vague, but he is 
convinced that it is only in the study “‘of the much neglected (cultural) 
tradition that we can find the unifying principle which modern education 
requires.” 

He would place the study of culture at the center of the college and 
university curriculum as well as establishing centers for advanced study. 
It is here of course that Mr. Dawson has met his most concerted opposi- 
tion. It might further be questioned just how the study of culture, no 
matter how deeply and universally pursued, will effectively bring about a 
change in an existing culture. Ideas are indeed powerful weapons, but 
they require vehicles of implementation. 

This short readable introduction to the ideas of one of the mature 
thinkers of our day, should provoke further interest in his work. His vast 
historic knowledge and his great concern for the problems of the present 
have produced a work that will stimulate and challenge our pre-conceived 
notions of the heritage of the West, and will point up the grave problems 
that this heritage faces in the world today. J.D.C. 
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The Search for Values by Russell Colebert. New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1960. 135 pp. $3.00. 


Always having to answer ‘There is nothing I can suggest” when 
asked to recommend a general book on philosophy for beginners, Russel] 
Colebert decided to remedy the situation. The solution was the publishing 
of his first work, An Introduction to Western Philosophy, which was 
judged to be the best book of its kind. Now in The Search for Values, 
Professor Colebert has made another scholarly, well written and interesting 
contribution to philosophical thought. He has provided an answer to a 
much more important problem—modern man’s search for “what is worth 
while.” Western civilization has achieved almost every goal even envi- 
sioned by our forefathers, yet men are increasingly feeling—to use their 
own terms—anguish, abandonment, anxiety and despair. Vexed with such 
modern attitudes, as for example, that of Jean Paul Sartre, who began 
with the principle that there was no God and concluded that man alone 
created and invented values, Russell Colebert has written this book asa 
crusade against such thought. 

His answer is not a new one; he merely points out for our age those 
values which have been laboriously developed over centuries within the 
Judaeo-Christian heritage. He provides us first with what some modem 
thinkers believe to be of value and more especially, how they approach 
the question of what is important in life. Under ‘thinkers’ he includes 
novelists, playwrights, painters, philosophers, and psychologists. Extensive 
consideration is given to contemporary art values, moral values, and te- 
ligious values. In the light of modern perplexities, he has thought through 
the lasting values of man, and is vehement in offering his findings. 

L.T. 


Their Rights and Liberties. The Beginnings of Religious and Political 
Freedom in Maryland. Thomas O'Brien Hanley, S.J. Newman, 
Westminster, Md. 1959. 142 pp. $2.75. 


Too many Catholics are unaware of the historic role that their Catho- 
lic brethren played in the evolution of political and religious liberty in 
colonial America. The result is too often a second-class citizenry and 
poor defenders of the Faith. Father Hanley in his readable little work 
delves into the beginnings of these liberties in the earliest settlements in 
southern Maryland after the arrival of the “Ark” and the “Dove,” and 
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delineates the important role that Catholics played in the very earliest days 
of Church-State relations in America. He begins with the historic facts, 
the records of the first meetings and assemblies, and goes on to analyze 
the thought and tradition of Catholic and Reformation England that pro- 
duced the historic reality of the Maryland Ordinance of 1639, which he 
considers the seedbed of future liberties. 

It is in the light of the pronouncements of Pope Gelasius I, the the- 
ology of St. Thomas Aquinas, Suarez and Bellarmine, and the political 
tracts of St. Thomas More that the Catholic tradition is traced. This tradi- 
tion kept alive in Protestant England gave rise to the growing unrest and 
dissatisfaction with the curtailment of the right to freedom of worship 
and led to the foundation of Lord Baltimore’s proprietary land-holding in 
America. When news of the venture was spread abroad in England, a 
storm of protest arose; too much freedom would be allowed to papists in 
the new colony. The Catholic position was ably defended in a pamphlet 
entitled “Objections Answered,”” which Father Hanley unobtrusively at- 
tributes to Father Andrew White, S.J., the future apostle of southern 
Maryland. 

Most historians look upon the Toleration Act of 1649 as the touch- 
stone of the freedom legislation in the Maryland Palatinate, but Father 
Hanley finds this Act contaminated with Puritan intolerance and con- 
sequently not nearly as important as the earlier Ordinance. It was in the 
light of the long Catholic traditions of freedom and tolerance that the 
eatly settlers of Maryland insisted on their right to initiate legislation. They 
embodied these ideas in the Ordinance of 1639; they went far beyond 
the conditions laid down in Lord Baltimore’s Code of Laws, and in this 
action “their rights and liberties” were assured. 

This is a readable and often convincing incursion in the realm of 
political theory. But Father Hanley is not always as successful in his analysis 
of the beginnings of religious liberty in Maryland. In his discussion based 
upon the textually difficult passage: “Holy Church(es) within this prov- 
ince shall have all her rights and liberties,” it never becomes clear just how 
the Ordinance of 1639 contributed to the growth of religious toleration. 
We are not given any positive conclusions on this point; perhaps there are 
none. This should not prevent anyone from entering the discussion and 
teading this informative and interesting monograph. There is a forthright 
introduction by Senator Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota. —_J.D.C. 
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The Sicilian Vespers. By Steven Runciman. Cambridge Univers'ty Press, 
356 pp. $5.50. 


Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West. By Deno John Geanakop. 
los. Harvard University Press. 434 pp. $7.50. 


Helene Wieruszowski, expert in thirteenth-century Spanish history 
and, particularly, Peter of Aragon’s part in hatching the conspiratorial in. 
trigues against Charles of Anjou in Sicily, has leveled very basic criticism 
against Steven Runciman’s recent study The Sicilian Vespers. In her review 
of Runciman for Speculum, April, 1959, Dr. Wieruszowski finds the ver 
disposition of the book’s material poorly balanced, with undue emphasis on 
remote preparation for the Sicilian revolt to the neglect of an adequate 
study of French administration of the island in the period proximate to 
the Vespers. She believes that Runciman also patently exaggerated the 
effect the Sicilian Vespers had on the future of the papal monarchy, then 
in alliance with Charles of Anjou. As for Catalonia-Aragon, she regrets 
that the English historian completely missed the rise of this new empir 
and how need for commercial expansion in the Mediterranean directed 
its political policy towards Sicily. This was due to Runciman’s neglect of 
the Spanish historians like Zurita, Capmany, Miret i Sans, Soler, and 
above all, Soldevila. Most seriously, Runciman’s interpretation of the re. 
mote and immediate causes of the Sicilian Vespers suffers from its neglect 
of certain indispensable recent sources, notably Dr. Wieruszowski’s own 
collection of documents reedited in Quellen und Forschungen (1957), 
E.. Dupre Theiseider’s summary of the new research and, finally, G. L 
Mantia’s “Studi sulla rivoluzione Siciliana del 1282’ (1940). 

Though she praises Runciman’s use of ‘a new and interesting piec 
of evidence from a memoir of Emperor Michael Palaeologus published is 
a Russian journal” for the light it sheds on Byzantium’s part in the Sicilian 
revolt,. she finds his citation of Bartolomeo of Neocastro’s Chronicle to 
prove the effect of Byzantine money and agents, far less convincing. Agais, 
Runciman takes no note of the arguments advanced by R. S. Lopez in his 
biography of the emperor’s representative, Benedetto Zaccaria (Messin 
Milan, 1933), which attempt to demonstrate that the Aragon-Constar- 
tinople alliance was not completed until the Sicilian revolt was already i 
progress. 

Ironically, Deno Geanakoplos’ study Emperor Michael Palaeolog 
and the West, which appeared the very next year (1959), and treated, pe 
force, the Sicilian Vespers, quite unconsciously remedies Runciman’s fai: 
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ings. It is thoroughgoing, if not quite exhaustive, in its use of secondary 
sources, and in “Appendix A,” the associate professor of history at the 
university of Illinois, takes up, point by point, and ably refutes, Lopez’ 
arguments. Geanakoplos seems quite justified in claiming that he is “‘pre- 
senting for the first time a fully documented account” of Emperor Mich- 
als schemings which quite accidentally culminated in the Vespers. 

The book is, in sum, the story of Michael Palaeologus’ early efforts to 
restore Greek rule in Constantinople and, in Part III, his skillful diplomacy 
towards the West during his crucial reign, especially from 1261 to 1282. 
"... possibly the most subtle, Machiavellian diplomat ever produced by 
Byzantium,”” Michael, in the author's view, entered into ecclesiastical union 
with the Pope at Lyons as a coldly calculated means to hold in check, 
and in time, to destroy, Charles of Anjou’s vast alliance posed to destroy 
his Empire. Distracted by this western aggression, in thwarting Charles of 
Anjou’s dreams of eastern rule Michael so weakened his own home de- 
fenses that he paved the way for eventual conquest by the Turks. 

Faced with this double threat from Turk and Norman, even a Machi- 
avelli could carry off only a partial success. Yet even this limited achieve- 
ment was. flawed by personal disgrace: excommunicated by Rome and 
still hated by the anti-Union Greeks, he was to die without ecclesiastical 
rites. WS. 


Christianity and Communism. The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism IX 96. By Henri Chambre, S.J. Translated by R. F. 
Trevett. New York, Hawthorne, 1960. 123 pp. $2.95. 


This work makes no pretense at originality. It is rather the author's 
own digestion of several modern, popular works on Communism. 

The keynote is the essential antagonism between Christianity and 
Communism. Although Communism might seem a purely economic and 
social scheme for the reorganization of society, under the surface it is a 
philosophy which by its first tenet (everything is matter) denies the reality 
and the necessity of religion. In fact, “atheistic Communism can offer 
humanity no other ideal than that of an ant-heap in which the individual 
is predetermined to a task whose purpose, method and ends he cannot 
understand” (p. 27). Thus the author establishes with true perspective 
the seriousness of the most tragic collision of our times between two forces 
at once powerful and opposite. The struggle, then, is not so much between 
Capitalism and Communism as it is between Communism and Christianity. 
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It is to be noted that this encyclopedia was written by Frenchmen 
for their compatriots. Most of the factual matter, with the obvious excep- 
tion of the universal statements of the popes, bespeak the French melieu; 
the examples are mostly about French Communism and its challenge to 
the Church in France. Yet, Fr. Chambre succeeds in convincing his reader 
that Communism is the universal foe, seeking to build its prison of atheism 


large enough to contain, not a people or a nation, but the whole world, 
D.H. 


The Idea of Catholicism. Edited by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. and Wi. 
liam F. Lynch, S.J. New York, Meridan Books, 1960. 479 pp. $6.00. 
This large and rich volume was put together in order to place before 

an inquirer the ‘materials which will put him in basic and solid contact 

with the prayer and theology of the Church.” It is divided into two parts, 

The first gathers a number of essays, principally by distinguished European 

theologians and spiritual writers, upon basic doctrina] themes concerned 

with God, the Incarnation, the Church, the Sacraments, and the hierarchy. 

They constitute an apologetic that is expository rather than polemic, and 

are in general of such weight that the usefulness of the book is restricted 

to the more intelligent and better educated class of inquirer. By choosing 
to take the individual articles from different authors the editors have te. 
linquished unity and order of exposition, except for that which extrinsic 

editorial comment can give. Therefore, the final unity of vision which a 

single author can achieve is lost; although there does remain a strong 

impression of the richness of the Church’s thought. Questionable, also, is 
the selection of Newman’s argument for belief in God from the human 
conscience, which can have only a persuasive appeal, and that only to the 
rare character with Newman’s own high-mindedness. A detailed treatment 
of the regeneration of the Christian to a new, supernatural life in Chris 

through Grace seems to be a basic necessity to the understanding of G- 

tholicism, but except for incidental references in essays on other themes it 

is lacking. 

The second part of the book is a collection of the texts of Christian 
worship: the complete Midnight Mass of Christmas, Creeds, the rites for 
the administration of the sacraments, liturgical and extra-liturgical prayers 
excerpts from the great mystical literature, and modern papal documents 
By intention it constitutes a representative sampling rather than a complete 
reference section. ‘It'is'a novel idea, and its usefulness will ultimately k 
proved by those who use it. R.US. 
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Harvest, 1960. Edited by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo. Westminster, New- 
man, 1960, 289 pp. $3.50. 


The thirty articles collected in this book represent, by the intention 
of its editors, ‘the evidence of the variety and excellence of the Catholic 
press.” But let it be noted that they do not represent the farthest advance, 
the keenest scholarship, or the most penetrating depth of contemporary 
American Catholic thought and writing. The selections were not taken 
from the avant garde, the heavy, or the specialized Catholic journals 
which are currently flourishing mightily. This is not what the editors in- 
tended, and that is all right; but the view of Catholic publications is not 
complete without them. These pieces are aimed at the same public as the 
magazines in which they first appeared, the interested, alert, reading 
Catholic, probably a college graduate, intelligent but not necessarily an 
intellectual. 

The range is wide: some gratifyingly adult articles on politics and 
public affairs, Church and state relations, social and literary criticism, the 
spiritual life and mental and liturgical prayer, some more ‘“—’s view of 
the Church in America” (every visiting foreigner must cover his expenses 
writing these), history and personal reminiscences, some bits of humor, 
and musings by Dorothy Day. They are sometimes a little slick, but al- 
though never dazzling are generally pleasing. Especially worthy of praise 
ate Lebanese Ambassador Charles Malik’s awkward and ardent plea for 
courage, moral strength, and leadership in the cold-war struggle, and 
Albert Miller’s embarrassingly detailed exposition of the humiliations, 
frustrations, and anxieties which violate human dignity in our “‘liberal, 
tolerant,” and self-righteous North. R.U.S. 


Evolution. The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism III 30. 
By Remy Collin. Translated by J. Tester. Hawthorn. New York. 
1959. 144 pp. $2.95. 


No Catholic scholar can evaluate the theory of evolution satisfactorily, 
until he has assimilated the spirit and admonitions of Humani Generts. 
The late Professor Collin shows profound understanding of this encyclical, 
and of all the teachings of the Church regarding the body of fact and 
hypothesis called “evolution.” In this compact and comprehensive study 
the author bluntly warns the Catholic evolutionist of the dangers he must 
face; Prof. Collin emphasizes especially the direct opposition between 
Catholic philosophy and the “‘monist, materialist philosophy under whose 
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auspices the theory of evolution has been developed.’’ The Catholic student 
of evolution, even though he isn’t too conversant with some of the 
phenomenological ideas present in this book, will welcome its analysis and 
commentary on various aspects of the problem of evolution. 
Unfortunately, some of the translation results in awkward sentence 
structure and expressions. A glossary of important terminology included 
as an appendix could easily have been expanded for a more complete and 
more valuable reference book. One of the highlights of Evolution is a 
succinct list in the last chapter, of the certainties and uncertainties in the 
theory of evolution. A.M.B. 





BOOKS RECEIVED—FALL, 1960 


The Loveliest Flower. Doris Burton. Fresno, Calif. Academy. 1959. 186 pp. $2.95. 

God's Infinite Love and Ours. Robert Macgeean, C.SS.R. Fresno, Calif. Academy. 
1959. 183 pp. $2.95. 

Recent Apparitions of Our Lady. Edward Connor. Fresno, Calif. 1960. 97 pp. $2.95, 

The Dream Lives Forever. Katherine Burton. New York. Longmans Green and Co. 
1960. 238 pp. $4.50. 

Bernanos. Thomas Molnar. New York. 1960. Sheed & Ward. 202. pp. $3.95. 

Approaches to Monasticism. Dom Hubert von Zeller, OSB. New York. 1960. Sheed 
& Ward. 182 pp. $3.00. 

An Etienne Gilson Tribute. Edited by Charles J. O'Neill. Milwaukee. 1959, 347 
pp. $7.00. Marquette U. Press. 

The Way of the Cross. Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B. St. Louis. 1960. B. Herder, 
39 pp. $0.85. 

The Imitation of Mary. Patrick J. Gearon, O.Carm. Chicago. 1960. Carmelite Third 
Order. 167 pp. $2.00. 

We Celebrate Our Redemption. Canon A.S.E. Burrett. London. 1960. Challoner. 77 
pp. 8s. 6d. 

Devotions for Holy Communion. Revised by Hubert McEvoy, S.J. Springfield, Ill. 
1959. Templegate. 332. pp. $2.95. 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux. William of St. Thierry. Trans. by Geoffrey Adrian & 
Adrians Walker. Westminster. 1960. 127 pp. $2.75. Newman. 

New Problems in Medical Ethics. Edited Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B. Vol. IV. West: 
minster. 1960. Newman. 225 pp. $4.50. 

Oberammergau. Elisabethe H. C. Corathiel. Westminster. 1960. Newman. 147 pp. 
$3.00. 

Peter Claver. Angel Valtierra, S.J. Westminster. Newman. 1960. 328 pp. $4.75. 

Priest of Christ. Francis J. Ripley. Westminster. Newman. 1960. 198 pp. $3.95. 

German Painting. Marcel Brion. New York. Universe. 1960. 180 pp. $10.00. 

A History of Ancient Philosophy. Ignatius Brady, OFM. Milwaukee. Bruce. 1959. 
261 pp. $6.75. 

On Motion and Mechanics. Galileo Galilei. Madison, Wis. U. of Wis. 1960. Trans. 
I. A. Drabkin & Stillman Drake. 261 pp. $5.00. 

Sineu's of Love. Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. Editor. New York, 1960, New American 
Library. 160 pp. $1.95. 

This is Rome. Sheen, Karsh, Morton. New York, Hawthorne, 1960. $4.95. 
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The Reverend Charles Fidelis Christmas, O.P. 


On May 11, 1960, after a short illness, the Rev. Charles Fidelis 
Christmas, O.P. succumbed at Our Lady of Fatima Hospital, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Father Christmas had been stationed at St. Raymond's in Providence 
since March, 1934 and observed the 50th anniversary of his ordination on 
June 24, 1956. A native of Fall River, son of the late William and Mary 
Christmas, he received his early education in St. Mary's, Hazard Memorial 
and St. Joseph’s High School, all in Newport. He studied at the College 
of St. Laurent in Montreal and entered the Dominican novitiate at St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Ky., receiving the religious habit in October, 1900. 

He was ordained in June, 1906, by the late James Cardinal Gibbons 
of Baltimore, Md. He was assigned to St. Louis Bertrand’s Priory in Louis- 
ville where he studied preaching; conducted missions, retreats, novenas 
and tridua in New England and other parts of the country; held parish 
assignments in New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Springfield, Ky.; 
served as prior of St. Rose’s Priory and was procurator and later subprior 
of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Priory in New York. He was a frequent contributor 
to The Torch and was formerly editor of the Dominican Manual. His 
original pamphlet, The Dominican Third Order, still is standard reference. 

A solemn pontifical requiem Mass was celebrated on Friday, May 13, 
1960, at St. Raymond’s Church, Providence. The celebrant was the Most 
Rev. Russell J. McVinney, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Providence. 
Assisting the Bishop were: deacon of the Mass, Very Rev. Msgr. William 
]. Carey; subdeacon, Rev. James J. Casey; acolytes, Revs. Ernest A. Hogan, 
0.P. and John A. Powers, O.P. The eulogy was preached by the Very 
Rev. James R. Maloney, O.P. Burial took place in St. Francis Cemetery, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Father Christmas is survived by a sister, Mrs. Julia Boylan; two 
brothers, Raymond V. and Norbert; also several nieces and nephews. 
Dominicana extends to them its sincere sympathy. May he rest in peace. 


The Very Reverend 
Charles Clement McGonagle, O.P. 


On May 13th, Father McGonagle died at Providence Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., after a short illness following a heart stroke and par- 
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tial paralysis. The Office of the Dead was chanted the following night at 
8 P.M. at the Dominican House of Studies. A Solemn Mass of Requiem 
was offered on Monday, May 15, at St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, 
by the Very Rev. C. H. McKenna, O.P., Prior of the Dominican House of 
Studies. Deacon of the Mass was the Very Rev. C. I. Litzinger, O.P.; the 
Subdeacon was Rev. T. K. Connolly, O.P. The Rev. R. S. McGonagle, 
O.P., delivered the sermon. 

Born in Perry County, Ohio, on April 5, 1873, Father McGonagle 
received his education at St. Mary’s College in Kentucky and St. Rose 
Priory. Following his ordination to the priesthood in Somerset, Ohio, on 
October 10, 1901 by the Most Rev. Henry Moeller, Bishop of Columbus, 
Father McGonagle had assignments to churches in Memphis, Newark, 
N. J., and Hawthorne, N. Y. He served as Prior at St. Rose Priory, and 
later held the posts of Subprior and Procurator at the Dominican House 
of Studies in Washington. In 1921 he was appointed chaplain of the Na- 
tional Soldier’s Home, Washington, which post he held with great distinc- 
tion until he reached retiring age in 1943. Until his death, he held the 
chaplaincy of the Benedictine Sisters at St. Benedict's Convent in Wash- 
ington. 

Father McGonagle was a zealous priest, conspicuous for his patient 
work with fallen away Catholics and his energy in making converts. To 
his two brothers, John and Edward McGonagle, and his two sisters, Mrs. 
Anna Smith and Mrs. Lillian Finnen, as well as to his friends and breth- 
ren, Dominicana extends its sympathy. May he rest in peace. 


The Reverend Thomas Luke Weiland, O.P. 


Father Weiland died after a brief illness early Saturday morning, 
May 28, at Leonard Morse Hospital, Natick, Mass. He was 81 years old. 

He was born in Logan, Ohio, Nov. 18, 1878, and attended public 
schools in Logan, and the Franciscan College, Teutopolis, Ill. In 1902 he 
entered the Dominican Order, and after completing his seminary studies 
was ordained on June 21, 1908 in Washington, D. C. For almost 20 years 
he taught at Aquinas High School in Columbus, Ohio, and then served for 
15 years in Dominican parishes in Detroit and Columbia, S. C. From 194 
to 1952 he was chaplain at the College of St. Mary of the Springs, Colum 
bus, and since 1952 he resided at St. Stephen’s Priory in Dover, Mass. 
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Obituary 


Father Weiland continued to be active in the Dominican community, and 
celebrated his golden jubilee of ordination in 1958. Although failing 
health forced him to give up some of his activities in the community, he 
was able to say Mass each day until the day before he died. 


On May 31, the Very Rev. C. W. Burke, O.P., Prior of St. Stephen's 
Priory, celebrated a Solemn High Mass of Requiem, assisted by the Very 
Rev. J. D. McMahon, O.P. as deacon and the Very Rev. J. C. Taylor, O.P. 
as Subdeacon. The Rev. J. F. Whittaker, O.P. preached the eulogy. Present 
at St. Stephen’s for the Mass was Mother Aloyse, O.P., Mother General of 
the Dominican Sisters of St. Mary of the Springs. Burial was in St. Francis 
Cemetery, Pawtucket, R. I. 

To Father Weiland’s family and to his brethren and friends, Domini- 
cana offers its sincere sympathy. May he rest in peace. 


The Very Reverend Victor Francis O’Daniel, O.P. 


Father Victor O’Daniel died at the age of 92 on the 12th of June. 
Having served almost 70 years as a priest, he was known widely as a 
scholar and historian of the American Church. Father O’Daniel was born 
February 15, 1868 in Washington County, Kentucky. He was educated at 
St. Rose, Springfield and St. Joseph’s, Somerset; later, after his ordination 
to the priesthood in 1891, he studied at the Dominican House of Studies 
in Louvain, Belgium. 

Father O’Daniel taught at St. Rose’s and St. Joseph’s, at the same 
time serving as Master of Students and later as Novice Master. He was 
appointed professor of Philosophy and Dogmatic Theology at Benicia, 
Calif., where he also served as Novice Master. Father O’Daniel was 
awarded the degree of Master of Sacred Theology in 1909, after which he 
returned to his own province to teach at the Dominican House of Studies 
in Washington, D. C. In 1906, he was appointed archivist of the Province 
of St. Joseph. Co-founder (1918) of the American Catholic Historical 
Association with Monsignor Peter Guilday, Father O’Daniel was the au- 
thor of many well documented and authoritative historical books and many 
articles in various periodicals. 

On June 15th, a Solemn Mass of Requiem was offered by the Very 
Rev. C. H. McKenna, O.P., Prior of the Dominican House of Studies. 
Ministers of the Mass were the Very Rev. Bernard Walker, O.P. (Prov- 
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ince of St. Albert), Deacon; and Bro. Reginald Durbin, O.P., Subdeacon.* 
The Laybrothers were acolytes at the Mass. Father O’Daniel’s body was 
reposed in Mt. Olivet Cemetery, Washington. 

To the many friends and the brethren of this devoted son of Saint 
Dominic, Dominicana expresses its sincere condolences. May he rest in 
peace. 


The Very Reverend 
Theodore Clement Thuente, O.P. 


At St. Joseph Hospital, Dubuque, Iowa, Father Thuente died after a 
long illness, July 6th. In the 65th year of his priesthood, Father Thuente 
peacefully closed a life of vigorous devotion to preaching and the spiritual 
formation of apostolic souls. Born at Festina, Iowa, July 12th, 1867, he 
received his grammar and high school education in this country. He ex- 
pressed his desire to become a Dominican while at the Jesuit Seminary 
attached to Innsbruck University in Austria. He was affiliated to St. Jo- 
seph’s Province and was ordained a priest on December 20th, 1895. 
Through the years he advised and directed the foundations of two reli- 
gious communities of women: the Dominican Sisters later known as the 
“Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer,” and the Sisters of Our Lady of 
Christian Doctrine. After acting as pastor and superior at St. Mary's, New 
Haven, Father Thuente became Prior of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Priory in 
New York. He was head of the Northwestern Mission Band for over three 
years, receiving in 1927 the title of Preacher General. Father Thuente 
wrote many articles and several devotional works in pamphlet form. 

On July 9th, the Very Rev. P. J. Conaty, O.P., Prior of St. Rose, 
Kentucky, offered a Solemn Requiem Mass in the Priory Church. Deacon 
for the Mass was the Very Rev. Peter O'Brien, O.P. (Province of St. 
Albert) ; Subdeacon was the Rev. James F. McManus, O.P. The Rev. C. A. 
Musselman, O.P. was culogist. 

To Father Thuente’s niece, Sister Mary Rose, O.P., and to all his 
family and his brethren, Dominicana extends sincere sympathy. May he 
rest in peace. 





* The eulogy was given by the Very Rev. C. I. Litzinger, O.P. 
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Obituary 


The Reverend Joseph John Sullivan, O.P. 


When Father Sullivan came to Providence College in 1931, he had 
already been a Dominican priest for nineteen years. After twenty-nine 
years of service there, Father Sullivan was laid to rest in the Dominican 
Fathers Cemetery at the College last July 21. 

Born in Covington, Indiana, April 7, 1877, Father Sullivan went to 
the Covington and Anderson schools and the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York. For five years he was supervisor of art for the Anderson, In- 
diana, public schools. He always remained active in the area of art; the 
Holy Name Society pin is the most widely distributed product of his talent. 

On June 20, 1912, Bishop John Edward Gunn, S.M., of Natchez; 
Miss., ordained him in the chapel of Caldwell Hall of Catholic University. 
Father Sullivan taught at Aquinas College High School and at Fenwick 
High School, and did parish work before being assigned to Providence 
College. He was Professor Emeritus at the College at the time of his. death 
—in Harrison, New York on July 18, 1960, after a long illness. 

The Reverend Philip C. Skehan, O.P., nephew of Father Sullivan, 
celebrated a Requiem Mass on July 21, 1960, at St. Pius Church in Provi- 
dence. The Very Reverend James S. Murray, O.P., Subprior of St. Pius, 
was Deacon; the Very Reverend Vincent C. Dore, O.P., Superior of the 
Dominican Community at Providence College, was Subdeacon, and pre- 
sided at the committal services. The Reverend Lloyd A. Mahler, O.P., 
preached the eulogy. The Most Reverend Mariner T. Smith, O.P., Procu- 
trator General, was present. Dominican Fathers acted as pall bearers and 
minor ministers, and made up the choir. 

Two sisters, Mrs. Laura Skehan and Miss Mary Sullivan, and a 
brother, Dr. Marion F. Sullivan, survive Father Sullivan. We join our 
prayers to theirs for the repose of his soul. 


Brother Albert O’Connor, O.P. 


Brother Albert O'Connor came from Ireland. He was born in Tralee 
on August 11, 1890, one of seventeen children. The Christian Brothers in 
Tralee trained him. He was a workman of great skill. 

After the tertianship then required had been made at the House of 
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Studies, Washington, D. C., and St. Rose, and after novitiate at the House 
of Studies, Brother Albert was professed on February 6, 1921. He was a 
member of the communities of St. Rose, “St. Vincent Ferrer, New York 
City, the House of Studies, and St. Catherine, New York City. 

Brother Albert died in the New York Hospital after a short illness, 
on July 27, 1960. On the thirtieth-a Requiem Mass was sung in St. Cath. 
erine of Siena Church by his brother, the Reverend James O'Connor, an 
Air Force Chaplain. Father James C. Sheehan, O.P., Master of Lay Broth- 
ers was Deacon, and Father James D. Enright, O.P., Subdeacon. The Very 
Reverend James J. McLarney, O.P., preached the eulogy. The Very Rev- 
erend W. D. Marrin, O.P., Provincial, was present. 

Besides his brother, Brother Albert left two sisters, Mrs. Kathleen 
Murphy and Miss Molly O'Connor. He is buried in All Saints Cemetery, 
Pleasantville, New York. May he rest in peace. 
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Condolences The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
and prayers to the Very Rev. R. M. Rascher, O.P., Rev. C. J. 
Breitfeller, O.P., and Rev. J. C. Burke, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the 
Very Rev. V. C. Dore, O.P., Rev. L. A. Mahler, O.P., and Rev. F. N. Wendell, 
0.P., on the death of their mothers; to the Very Rev. W. F. Cassidy, O.P., Rev. 
J.D. Donovan, O.P., and Rev. L. F. Boppell, O.P., on the death of their brothers; 
to Brother Patrick Gaynor, O.P. (from the Province of St. Albert) on the death of 
his sister. 
Ordinations On the 1st of June, at the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Brothers Magin Borrajo-Delgardo and Fausto Gomez- 
Berlano (both from the Province of the Holy Rosary) received the minor orders 
of Exorcist and Acolyte from the Most Rev. Philip Hannan, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of Washington. On the following day, also at the National Shrine, Brother Patrick 
Gaynor (from the Province of St. Albert) was ordained to the Subdiaconate by 
the Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, D.D., Archbishop of Washington. 

On the 16th of June, at St. Dominic's Church, Washington, D. C., the Most 
Rev. Egidio Vagnozzi, D.D., Apostolic Delegate, ordained the following to the 
Sacred Priesthood: Robert Dennis Riley, John Raymond Vandegrift, William John 
Burke, Thomas Aquinas Clifford, Donald Michael Werner, Michael Peter 
O'Sullivan, Francis Charles Duffy, Anthony Ignatius Cataudo, Joseph Christopher 
Johnson, Samuel Bonaventure Matarazzo, Angelo Henry Camacho, William Jordan 
O'Donnell, Thomas Bertrand McCarthy, James Justin Cunningham, John Gabriel 
McCaffrey, William David Folsey, Paul Reginald Durbin, Patrick Xavier Mc- 
Loughlin, Robert Damian Myett, James Linus Dolan, Raymond Ferrer Halligan, 
Daniel Jerome Kennedy, Thomas Chrysostom McVey, Thomas Marcellus Coskren, 
and Rafael-Cabero (from the Province of the Holy Rosary). 

On the 22nd of July, at the Albertinum in Nijmegen, Netherlands, Pedro 
Sebastian Gonzalez-Deliz was ordained to the Sacred Priesthood. Although a member 
of the Province of the Netherlands, Father Gonzalez studied in St. Joseph’s Province 
until going to the Netherlands a year ago. 
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Professions On the 15th of June, at St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Massachusetts, 
the Very Rev. C. W. Burke, O.P., Prior, received the Solemp 
Profession of Brothers Jerome Cabral, O.P., and Thomas Aquinas Dolan, OP 


Vestitions On the 13th of March, Brother Aquinas (Lawrence Marren) te. 

ceived the habit of the Lay-Brothers from the Very Rev. F, E 
Yonkus, O.P., Subprior of St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. On the 24th of 
July, the Very Rev. E. M. Hanley, O.P., Prior at Somerset, clothed Brother Robert 
(James Garrison) and Brother Michael (Martin Downey) with the habit of the 
Lay-Brothers. 


Degrees On the 19th of June, at the House of Studies, Washington, D.C, 

the following student brothers received the degree of Bachelor of 
Sacred Theology: Arthur Bernardin, Thomas LeFort, Augustine Evans, Ambrose 
McAlister, Cletus McCarthy, Anselm Egan, Walter McGuire, Bernardine Dyer, 
Alfred Haddad, Martin de Porres Longstreth and Alphonsus Loperena (from the 
Province of the Netherlands). 


Awards At a special convocation celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Dunbarton College, Washington, D. C., Archbishop Patrick A, 
O'Boyle honored Very Rev. J. C. Kearney, O.P., with a special faculty citation for 
his twenty-three years of service there. 
At the Annual Alumni Awards dinner held at Providence College, the. Rev, 
F. C. Hickey, O.P., was given the faculty award for long and meritorious service. 
A faculty member since 1937, his work in chemistry and medical research has 
frequently won national acclaim. Father Hickey is currently directing the Science 
Honors Program established by the three-quarter-million dollar grant from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 


Commencement On the 7th of June, the forty-second annual Commencement Exer- 

cises were held at Providence College. The commencement speaker 
was the Right Rev. Monsignor Frederick C. Hochwalt, executive secretary of the 
National Educational Association. In addition to the degrees awarded to the four- 
hundred graduates, Providence College granted honorary Doctor of Law degrees to 
five distinguished Americans. They include Monsignor Hochwalt, the Most Rev. 
J. F. Hackett, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Hartford; Dr. James R. Killian, Jr, 
Chairman of the Corporation of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. Francis 
M. Rogers, professor of Romance Languages and Literatures at Harvard University; 
and Miss Margaret C. Kelleher, R.N., State Director of Nursing Education for 
Rhode Island. 


Visitor Father Dominique Georges Pire, O.P., Nobel Peace Prize winner, 

recently visited the United States to seek support for his organiza- 
tion, “The Open Heart in the World,” which seeks to promote peace and under 
standing among all nations. The Belgian-born Dominican won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1959 for his work on behalf of refugees. While in the United States, he 
took part in Chicago with five other Nobel Peace Prize winners in a conference on 
world tensions dedicated to re-establishing a moral leadership for a troubled world. 
The priest also received an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Providence 
College at a special convocation held there during May. 
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Retreats The Very Rev. J. A. Manning, O.P., conducted a retreat in July 

and another in September at the Dominican Villa in SeaBright, 
New Jersey especially for the Lay-Brothers of the province. This practice of con- 
ducting special retreats for the Brothers began a few years ago and has proved most 
fruitful because the conferences are directed to their particular needs and because it 
allows the retreatants freedom from their daily cares, which is so necessary for a 
fruitful retreat. 


Convention The Rev. P. E. Doyle, O.P., President of the Dominican Educa- 

tional Association, opened the association’s second annual conven- 
tion in Chicago during April. In attendance at the meeting were five-hundred-sixty 
priests and sisters representing three provinces and twenty-seven congregations re- 
spectively. Membership in the Association if open to the American Provinces of the 
First Order and congregations of Dominican Brothers and Sisters in North America. 


Centennial St. Mary’s Hospital in Philadelphia is observing its centennial this 

year. During this time over forty Dominicans have rendered service 
there as Chaplains. The Rev. E. C. McEniry, O.P., the present Chaplain, is also 
marking his thirtieth year of duty as a Hospital Chaplain. 


Vocation Rallies The Rev. T. B. Smith, O.P., and Rev. T. F. Carroll, O.P., of St. 

Dominic's Detroit, represented the Dominican Fathers and Brothers 
of St. Joseph’s Province at the three-day Vocation rally sponsored by the Serra 
Club in Saginaw. Michigan. The Rev. J. D. Logan, O.P., and Brother Jude Loc- 
chetto, O.P., of Sacred Heart, Jersey City and Rev. T. J. Ertle, O.P., of St. An- 
toninus, Newark, participated in the vocation rallies held in the Diocese of Paterson 
and the Archdiocese of Newark. Rev. F. X. Schwartz, O.P., Rev. J. S. Fitzhenry, 
Brother Albion Morris, O.P., and Brother Timothy Fitzgerald, O.P., all of St. 
Dominic’s, Youngstown, took part in the vocational rallies at Steubenville and 
Bellaire, Ohio. Rev. T. H. Kaufman, O.P., and the Fathers at Aquinas College 
attended the rally sponsored by the Serra Club of Grand Rapids. Rev. J. T. 
Murphy, O.P., and Brother Mario Proitte, O.P., were on two vocation panels 
recently. 


Consecration Just three days after the consecration of Most Rev. L. A. Scheerer, 

O.P., D.D., Bishop of Multan, West Pakistan, another alumnus of 
Providence College, Most Rev. T. F. Maloney, D.D., was consecrated the first Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Providence. The Very Rev. R. J. Slavin, O.P., President of Provi- 
dence College, was Assistant Deacon at the Solemn Pontifical Mass of Consecration. 


Science Grant The Rev. J. D. Cassidy, O.P., received a grant from the National 

Science Foundation to attend the Summer Institute of Genetics for 
College Teachers held at North Carolina State College. Fr. Cassidy also received 
another subsidy from the Foundation to do basic biological research at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory in Wood's Hole, Massachusetts, for the second half of the 
summer. 


Science Fair The first Science Fair of Aquinas College High School was held in 

May. The fair was directed by the faculty and sponsored by mem- 
bers of the Albertus Magnus Research Society. Judges were recruited from the Ohio 
State University faculty. 
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Ground Breaking The Rev. K. C. Sullivan, O.P., Pastor of St. Pius Church, Provyj. 
dence, Rhode Island, recently broke ground for the new church, 
The new structure is to be semi-modern in design and will seat over nine-hundred, 


Dominicana Staff The following Student Brothers currently form the Dominican 

staff: Brian Noland and Paul Philibert, associate editors; John 
Dominic Campbell and Urban Sharkey, associate book review editors; Leonard 
Tracy, Cloister and Mission Chronicle editor; Eugene Cahouet, Sister’s Chronicle 
editor; Daniel Hickey, circulation manager; and Stephen Peterson, business manager, 





® Letters from Pakistan r] 





School Situation A new school year started on the 1st of April; this is the system 

in Pakistan. Our parochial Urdu-schools are going into their fifth 
year of operation, since we arrived in Pakistan in 1956. The parochial schools are 
for the Catholics and the monthly fee is only sixteen cents. St. Dominic’s English. 
school is now using six class rooms, which hold the Nursery (can’t go any lower, 
because they can’t talk), and 1st, 2nd and 3rd Kindergarten classes, and the 1st 
and 2nd Standard classes. The eight Sisters are divided between the two systems 
of education. There is the possibility that several girls may come to Pakistan from 
the USA this year to assist as lay-apostles. 

—Most Rev. Louis A. Scheerer, O.P., D.D. 


Provincial’s Report Greetings to all the members of St. Joseph’s Province from the 

missionaries, Fr. Vahey and myself. As our trip nears its termina. 
tion, I feel moved to register my reactions for the enlightenment and edification of 
all concerned. The highlights of our trip were of course the consecration at Rome 
and the installation of Bishop Scheerer at the cathedral in Multan. The latter took 
place on May 18th in a packed church which was as hot as a furnace. The temper- 
ature was at least 110 degrees in the shade throughout our stay. 

We visited all the main mission stations and were particularly impressed with 
our grand setup at Bahawalpur and Loreto—where we slept under the stars. Every- 
where we were received with gracious simplicity by both the missionaries (including 
the Sisters) and their wonderful people. We found all well and happy, filled witha 
missionary zeal and spirit which defies description. 

—Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P. 


Retreats The arrival of hot weather has stopped the tours made by the 

priests to Catholics in the villages. This begins the retreat season. 
Father Boland is going to give a mission to the Cathedral Parish in Rawalpindi. 
Father Arnold is now giving a retreat to the La Salle Brothers. All the Dominican 
Fathers made a retreat in Bahawalpur during Easter week. Father Arnold will soon 
give a retreat to the clergy of the Archdiocese of Karachi. Father Boland will give 
a rereat to the Daughters of the Cross at St. Joseph’s College in Karachi. The 
other Fathers carry on the ordinary parish work. 
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Devastating A violent earthquake rocked this city this morning. Everything in 
Earthquake our rooms and house was thrown to the floor; there was left only 

one dish unbroken. I hastened to the Church to save the Blessed 
Sacrament but I needed no key to open the water-soaked, shattered tabernacle. The 
sacred vessels were untouched and the Blessed Sacrament was removed to safety. 
Statues, vases, candlesticks were thrown down. The people here have great devotion 
to Our Lady of the Rosary of Pompeii, and her statue, surrounded by vases of 
flowers, stood safe and unharmed. 

The church is littered with debris and thousands of bricks have fallen from 
the portico of the church. The marble floors buckled up. Because of the unsafe 
condition of the church and to show courage to the people, we offered our usual 
Sunday Masses this morning on an improvised altar in front of the church with the 
people assisting in the street. One was a funeral Mass for a woman killed by the 
earthquake. We took Sacred Oils and went through the streets to administer the 
last rites to the dying and injured with the earth stilll trembling beneath us. 


Church Tower = For two days and through the long, dark hours of the night the 
Collapses earth has been rumbling and trembling beneath us, and it is now 

as I write. This afternoon, as I entered my room, we had another 
earthquake. Saying an Act of Contrition, I quickly covered my head with a pillow 
for protection and from my window watched a brick wall roll, sway, and then 
crumble to the ground. Again I hastened to the streets to calm the frightened, 
grief-stricken people. Many feared for our own safety as they saw our own church 
roll like a ship at sea. No words of mine can describe the tolling of the bells by no 
human hands, the dirge of death hovering over this city where men, not the women, 
have ignored their God for the paltry things that now lie in ruins around them. I 
saw the crowds gather to watch the collapse of our church, with its awesome tolling 
of the great bells in the swaying of the towers; but the church still stands as a 
symbol of unshakeable faith in God. 

—Father Thomas Nagle, O.P. 
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Latvia The Communists have recently closed what is believed as the last 
convent in territory claimed by the Soviet Union. The fate of the 
Dominican Sisters of the convent is unknown. 


Rome From a bulletin published by the Secretariat of State in the Os- 
servatore Romano, it was disclosed that the Most Holy Father has 
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appointed Most Rev. Michael Browne, Master General of the Order of Preachers, 
to the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, as a consultor. 


Solomon Islands The only other non-native Bishop consecrated by Pope John XXIqJ 
on May 8th with Bishop Scheerer was Dominican Irish-Australian 
Bishop Crawford, new Vicar Apostolic to the Solomons. 


Fribourg The Dominican Fathers recently devoted a week to the advancement 

of Church unity. During this time they held a series of seminars 
to which was invited the Calvinist theologian, Max Thurrian. The Subject discussed 
was “The Minister of the Eucharist.” 


Japan The Rev. Paul Egli, Italian Dominican missionary, recently com. 

municated to us the following statistics. The total population of 
Japa is 93,000,000; of this number only 265,000 are Catholics. Conversions are 
increasing; usually there are 15,000 conversions every year. The Catholic apostolate 
is carried on by 1,500 priests and 4,000 sisters. There are fifty Dominican Fathers 
there, most of which are from Canada and Spain. 


Rome A recent petition has been presented to the Congregation of Rites 
to re-edit the writings of the Dominican, Giocondo Lorgna, founder 
of the Dominican Sisters of Blessed Imelda. 


Formosa The Most Rev. Paul Yu Pin, Archbishop of Formosa, has assigned 
a chair of philosophy at the Catholic University of Formosa, to the 
Dominican Fathers of the Philippine Province. 
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Monastery of Our Lady of Grace, North Guilford, Connecticut 


On July 30, the Most Rev. John F. Hackett, Auxiliary Bishop of Hartford, 
presided at the ceremony at which Sister Mary Elizabeth of the Sacred Heart, a 
former teacher in Providence, pronounced her Solemn Vows and Sister Mary Daniel 
of Jesus, an Extern Sister formerly of New Haven, a secretary for the Knights of 
Columbus, pronounced her Simple Perpetual Vows. Sister Marie of the Precious 
Blood and Sister Mary of the Blessed Sacrament received the Holy Habit at the same 
ceremony. The celebrant of the Solemn High Mass was Rev. James T. Sullivan, 
O.P., Professor of Sacred Theology at Providence College. Rev. John Foley, OP, 
preached the sermon and our chaplain, Rev. E. R. Craven, O.P., acted as Master of 
Ceremonies. 

Some of the Dominican Fathers have visited the Monastery recently and have 
given conferences to the sisters; in May, Rev. Thomas A. Collins, O.P.; in June, 
Rev. Dominic Hughes, O.P., and Rev. Joseph J. Jurasko, O.P.; in July, Very Rev. 
Vincent M. Martin, O.P. 

Approximately two thousand people attended the May Pilgrimage at our out- 
door Shrine to Our Lady of Fatima. Rev. John Foley, O.P., preached the sermon 
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which was followed by the outdoor procession, crowning of Our Lady and Rosary. 
After a procession of the Blessed Sacrament to the Shrine, Solemn Benediction was 
given with Rt. Rev. Monsignor Tuelings as celebrant, Rev. Charles Hewett as 
deacon and Rev. Donald O'Leary as sub-deacon. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Conception, Great Bend, Kansas 


On June 13, in solemn ceremonies presided over by the Most Rev. Marion F. 
Forst, D.D., Bishop of Dodge City, seventeen postulants became Sisters of St. 
Dominic;; eight Novices made their first profession; and eight Junior Sisters 
received the symbolic ring of fidelity, promising obedience until death. 

Also on the same day, eight Sister Jubilarians offered thanks to God for 
twenty-five years in the religious life as daughters of St. Dominic. They were: Sisters 
Mary Andrew, Mary Clotilda, Mary Leocadia, Mary Alvina, Mary William, Mary 
Sylvester, Mary Alfreda and Mary Matthias. 

The day’s festive program began with a Sqlemn High Mass in the morning 
and closed with Solemn Benediction in the afternoon. 

The Rev. Daniel Van Rooy, O.P., delivered the sermon for the Profession 
Services at 10:00 a.m. and also for the Investiture Ceremonies at 2:00 p.m. 

The fifth annual retreat for priests’ housekeepers was held at the Immaculate 
Conception Convent, June 20-23. Making the retreat were twenty-nine ladies from 
the dioceses of Dodge City, Wichita, Salina and Kansas City. The Rev. Eugene 
Becker, O.F.M.Cap., Chaplain at the Convent, conducted the spiritual exercises. 

Sister Margaret Mary Kinzel, O.P., Ph.D., is a member of the faculty for the 
summer session at St. Mary College, conducted by the Sisters of Charity, Xavier, 
Kansas. 


Congregation of Saint Catharine of Siena, St. Catharine, Kentucky 


The Community participated in the Omaha Archdiocesan April Vocation Fair 
held in Omaha. At this Institute, movies, tapes, posters, and vocational literature 
told the story of Saint Catharine, the proto-Dominican foundation in the United 
States, to thousands of grade, high school and college students. 

Sunday, June 5, was the occasion for the laying of the cornerstone for Saint 
Catharine Infirmary. The Community sang Ave Maria before the laying and sealing 
of the cornerstone. The Rev. R. E. Bertrand, O.P., addressed the Community and 
friends who assembled for the event. In closing the simple ceremonies the Rev. 
Lewis Springmann, O.P., the Very Rev. Patrick J. Conaty, O.P., and Rev. R. E. 
Bertrand gave solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament in the Motherhouse 
Chapel. 

The eighth General Chapter of the Congregation opened formally on Saturday, 
June 25, with Mass for the Nativity of Saint John the Baptist, celebrated by the 
Rev. John F. Carrigan, O.P., who gave the ten-day retreat in preparation for the 
Chapter. 

At 8:30 on Sunday morning, June 26 the sisters assembled in the Chapel for 
the Holy Hour before proceeding with the formal election of the Mother General. 
The Most Rev. John A. Floersh, D.D., Archbishop of Louisville, presided at the 
election. After the ballots were cast, the Archbishop declared Mother Mary Julia 
Polin, re-elected to a six year term as Mother General. 

After taking the oath of office, Mother presided at the 1:45 Sunday session 
of the General Chapter which elected the following members to the General Coun- 
cil: Vicaress, Sister Clarita Griffin; Second Ccounsellor, Sister Leonarda Yilk; 
Third Counsellor and Secretary-General, Sister Mary Ellen McTeague; Fourth 
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Counsellor, Sister Paschala Noonan. Sister Joachim McDonald was re-chosen Bursar 
General. 


The Rev. Joseph J. Donahue, O.P., professor of philosophy in the College for 
the summer session, acted as Chaplain during the month of July. 

On August 4 Sisters Sylveria Naughton, Dionysius Burke and Catherine 
Toomey commemorated the golden anniversary of their religious consecration. 

The Rev. Matthew Morry, O.P., served as Chaplain of Saint Catharine during 
August. 

On August 15 twenty-six novices made first profession, thirty-eight renewed, 
and twenty-eight pronounced vows for life. 

The Feast of the Assumption was the occasion of the silver anniversary of 
profession for Sisters Humilia, Gervase, Mary Louise, and Sara. 

Sisters Clarita, Leonarda, Paschala, Mary Joachim, Mary Cecile, Rosellen, 
Josetta, Rosa Maria, Frieda, Pauletta, Mary Jane, Robertina, Verona, Lucinda, Rose 
Rita, Ignatia, Mary Siena, and Julita attended the summer Institute of Spirituality 
at Notre Dame 

The Dominican Institute of Spirituality held in August at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois, attracted Sisters Walburga, Anna Clare, Lucille, Elaine Marie, 
Martin de Porres, Dorothy, Thomas Aquinas, Moneta and Mary Antonia. 

Sisters Mary Eugene, Mary Arthur, Mary Leonard, Rosemary, Amata, Venard, 
Agnela, and Rosalita participated in the August Institute for Religious at Boston 
College, Boston. 

Mother Mary Julia and the General Council have consented to staff Saint 
Albert the Great Elementary School, Louisville, Kentucky in September. 

On October 7 Sister Mary Bernard Dwyer marked the fiftieth anniversary of 
her profession. 


Dominican Sisters Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Sister Mary Elizabeth, professor of Chemistry and chairman of the division of 
natural sciences of St. Mary's Dominican College, delivered the commencement 
address at Ochsner Foundation Hospital School of Medical Technology. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary Commencement exercises of the College were held 
Sunday afternoon, May 29 at five o'clock on the St. Charles Avenue lawn. His 
Excellency Archbishop Joseph Francis Rummel, $.T.D., Chancellor of the College, 
presided. The commencement address was given by Rt. Rev. Rev. Msgr. John Tracy 
Ellis, Professor of Church History, Catholic University of America. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Henry C. Bezou, Superintendent of Catholic Schools of the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans, gave the baccalaureate sermon at 9:30 a.m. Solemn Mass was chanted by 
the seniors of the College with Rev. Paul G. Hinnebusch, O.P., College Chaplain, 
as celebrant. Six members of the golden jubilee Class of 1910 were presented di- 
plomas at the commencement exercises. Golden Jubilee Medals to twelve persons 
and foundations for distinguished service to education, community and religion 
were also awarded at the commencement exercises. 

The Dominican Sisters Novitiate Chapel in Rosaryville, Ponchatoula, La., was 
the scene of a series of impressive ceremonies during the month of June. At the 
close of a ten-day retreat conducted by the Rev. Peter Dunne, O.P., six postulants 
received the Holy Habit. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lucien J. Caillouet, P.A.V.G., pre- 
sided. 

Twelve novices made temporary profession on Sunday, June 12. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Patrick J. Gellispie presided, 
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Rev. Paul G. Hinnebusch, O.P., presided at the Perpetual Profession ceremony 
of eleven sisters. Rev. Father T. Gibbons, O.P., preached the sermon. 

On Sunday, June 19, Rev. Paul G. Hinnebusch, O.P., offered a High Mass 
of thanksgiving on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of Profession of Sister Mary 
Gertrude Ryan, Sister Mary Emily Barraco, and Sister Mary Patrick Ryan. Very 
Rev. Leo M. Shea, O.P., preached the sermon. 

Sister Mary Lawrence attended the Latin Workshop held in Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The tenth Theological Institute for Religious Brothers and Sisters under the 
direction of Rev. Paul G. Hinnebusch, O.P., was held at the College. Also on the 
faculty were Very Rev. Leo M. Shea, O.P., and Rev. John G. Masterson, O.P., 

Sister Mary Eugene, Dean of the College, was a member of the Dominican 
College Study Tour of Europe. 

Sister Mary Louise, President of the College and chairman of the Education 
Department, was group chairman at the Conference of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, held in San Diego, California. 

Six Sisters attended the Institute of Dominican Spirituality held at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill. 

The Education Department of St. Mary’s Dominican College sponsored Summer 
workshops in Mathematics for Elementary School Teachers with Doctor Andrew 
F. Schott former professor of mathematics at Marquette University, as Workshop 
Director, and Sister Mary Peter and Sister Mary Conrad coordinators. ; 

Sister Mary Paul attended the Liturgical Conference held in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sister Mary Louise, President of the College, attended the Intellectual Life 
Conference for College presidents, sponsored by the Association of American Col- 
leges, held at Wagon Wheel, Colorado. 

Sister Mary Aquin accompanied the High School students who attended the 
CS.M.C. Convention at Notre Dame University. 

St. Mary’s Dominican College’s participation in the national Sister Formation 
movement for the 1959-1960 academic year enrolled 116 sisters from eleven reli- 
gious communities and 144 religious from eighteen religious communities attended 
the 1960 Summer School. 

Among distinguished guests who visited in Rosaryville recently was the Most 
Rev. Justin Daniel Simmonds, D.D., Ph., Coadjutor Archbishop of Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia. His Excellency is a first-cousin to our Sister Mary Baptist. 


Dominican Sisters, Oxford, Michigan 


Sixteen Sisters attended the Eighth Annual Institute of Spirituality for Sister 
Superiors conducted at the Univeresity of Notre Dame, Indiana, from August 3-9. 


Five Sisters celebrated their silver jubilee of profession on August 7. A solemn 
high Mass of thanksgiving was celebrated in the Motherhouse chapel with Rev. 
John Spitkovsky the celebrant, Rev. Edward Ramest, deacon, Rev. Dennis O'Regan, 
subdeacon, and Mr. Michael Benjamin, Master of ceremonies. The Sister Jubilarians 
were Sisters Paul, Immaculata, Catherine, Bernardine, and Margaret. 

On August 18, thirteen novices pronounced their first vows and eight postulants 
received the Holy Habit. The ceremony was presided over by His Excellency, John 
F. Dearden, Archbishop of Detroit. The Rev. Dominic Hughes, O.P., conducted the 
preparatory retreat. 

The new Novitiate building has been approved and is now under construction. 
It is expected to be ready for occupancy next summer. 

Dominican Academy has been opened to girls for its first year of high school. 
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Each year the succeeding grade will be added until all four years are completed, 
Fifteen Sisters attended Marillac College in Missouri for the Summer Session, 
This is one of the activities in which the Community cooperates with the Sisters 
Formation Program. 
St. Mary’s Retreat House will resume the week-end Women’s retreats in Sep. 
tember and continue through May. St. Mary’s, which opened for the first time last 
March, is one of the two women’s retreat homes in the Archdiocese of Detroit, 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart, Caldwell, New Jersey 


Caldwell College for Women, conducted by the Sisters of St. Domnic held 
groundbreaking ceremonies for the proposed Mother Joseph Residence Hall early 
in June. The building will house 200 students and 35 faculty members, and is 
named for the late foundress of the college. 

A new pamphlet, entitled “Married Saints’ whose author is Sister Marie, 
O.P., secretary general, was released by the Divine World Publications, Techny, 
Ill. It is a short study of three nuns of the 19th century, namely, Mother Elizabeth 
Ann Bayley Seton, foundress of the U. S. Sisters of Charity, Mother Alphonsa, 
who was Rose Hawthorne daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and foundress of the 
Dominican Sisters of the Cancerous Poor, and Mother Cornelia Connolly, foundress 
of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. All three women married, eventually be. 
came nuns and founded communities. ; 


Forty eight members of the community were advanced in the order at reception 
and profession ceremonies June 15 at the Motherhouse Chapel. Twenty three postu- 
lants received the white habit, while 25 novices received the black veil and pro- 
nounced temporary vows. Auxiliary Bishop Martin W. Stanton, celebrated the 
Mass, presided and preached the sermon. 


The Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Tuohy, Headmaster, Seton Hall Preparatory 
School, South Orange, N. J., offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, preached and 
presided at the Final Vow Ceremonies held in the Convent Chapel, on June 28, 
1960, as the delegate of his Excellency, the Most Rev. Archbishop Thomas A. 
Boland, S.T.D., LL.D. Monsignor Tuohy was assisted by the Chaplain, Rev. John 
Ansbro. The Sisters who pronounced their Final Vows were: Sisters M. Rene, M. 
Veronica, Mary Andrew, M. Angelica, M. Mark, M. Janice, M. Karen, M. Leonard, 
M. Vivien, M. Phyllis, M. Edward, M. Melchior, M. Margretta. The ceremonies 
terminated with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Mother Dolorita, mother general, has named two new supervisors of schools 
and five new superiors. Sister M. Germaine, principal of Mt. St. Dominic Academy, 
Caldwell, has been named supervisor of Dominican High Schools. Sister M. Mar- 
Margaret, former superior of Our Lady of Peace, New Providence, N. J., will be 
supervisor of Dominican Grade Schools. The joint position was formerly held by 
Sister Miriam, who will become the new superior of St. Aedan’s, Jersey City. 
Other new superiors named were: Sister M. Catherine Bernadette, superior and 
principal of Our Lady of Peace, New Providence, N. J. Sister Geraldine Marie, su- 
perior and principal of St. Boniface, Jersey City, N. J., Sister M. Leo, superior 
and principal of St. Theresa's, Kenilworth, N. J., Sister Marita, registrar of Caldwell 
College, was named superior and principal of St. Philip’s Clifton, N. J., Sister M. 
Celine has also been named sub-prioress of Mt. St. Dominic Academy, Caldwell, 
N. J., to succeed Sister M. Herbert, who will assume added duties as Vice-Principal 
of the Academy. 

Two-hundred-fifty-eight Sisters attended Summer School at Caldwell. At the 
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conclusion of the session, Graduation Exercises presided over by His Excellency, 
The Most Rev. Archbishop Thomas A. Boland, were held at which the following 
Sisters received their degrees: Sisters M. Ann Thomas, M. Bernadette Michael, M. 
Catherine de Ricci, M. Francis Michael, M. Helen Francis, M. Inez Raymond, M. 
James Dolores, M. James Marie, M. Jeanne Adrienne, M. Judith, Mary Kathleen, 
M. Margaret Charles, M. Noel, M. Trinitas, M. Vivien. 


Rev. John Ansbro, Chaplain at the Mount, offered the Silver Jubilee Mass of 
Thanksgiving, on May 30, 1960; he also preached the sermon on this occasion. 
The Jubilarians were: Sisters Grace Marie, M. Loretta Claire, M. Anne Kathleen, 
Rita Marie, and M. Rita Joseph. 


Sister M. Raphael Powers, O.P., died recently. R.I.P. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, New Jersey 


On Mary 24 Miss Mary Straub of Chester, N. Y., received the Holy Habit. 
The ceremony took place immediately after the “Missa Cantata’ celebrated at 10 
o'clock by Rev. Joseph R. Caien, O.P., Chaplain of the Monastery. The Very Rev. 
J. J. McLarney, O.P., officiated as the delegate of His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Thomas A. Boland, S.T.D., Archbishop of Newark, and preached the sermon. 
Also present_in the sanctuary were Monsignor John Coffey, Rev. John Whitson, 
Rev. Edward McCarthy, and Rev. John Donohue. Sister’s name in religion is Sister 
Mary Albert of the Eucharist. 


On July 9 Miss Cecilia E. Lydon of Trenton, N. J., received the Holy Habit. 
The ceremony took place immediately after the ‘““Missa Cantata” celebrated at 10 
o'clock by the Very Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P. Rev. Shawn Nolan, O.F.M. Conv. 
from St. Bonaventure’s Monastery in Washington, D. C., officiated as the delegate 
of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, $.T.D., Archbishop of Newark, 
and preached the sermon. Sister received the name of Sister Mary Ellen Timothy of 
the Assumption. 


The regular theology classes for the Nuns conducted by the Very Rev. J. J. 
McLarney, O.P., dealt chiefly with the virtue of Charity during the Spring session. 
Classes were discontinued for the month of June and resumed early in July. 


Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, New Jersey 


On the feast of Blessed Clare, O.P., feast day of Rev. Mother Prioress, a 
Solemn High Mass was celebrated by Rev. Cyril Schweinberg, C.P., Director of 
Students, and two students acting as Deacons. Father surprised the community with 
the presence of the whole Student Body who sang the Benediction and other 
pieces. The Students were present on Good Friday also and sang the Liturgical 
services. 

The Convent Chapel has recently been completed. 


On May 11, Sister Anne Mary made her Perpetual Profession. Rev. Flavian 
O'Donnell, C.P., preached and Rev. John D. Logan, O.P., presided for Compline. 

On June 5, Sister Mary Raphael made her Temporary Profession and Sister 
Mary Raymond received the habit. Rev. Edward P. Looney preached the sermon and 
Rev. Justin Brodie, O.P., presided for Compline. Present in the Sanctuary were 
Very Rev. Joseph A. Manning, O.P., Rev. Joseph F. Hock, S.J., and Rev. Jude 
Dowling, C.P. The Vicar of religious presided at both these ceremonies. 

Rev. Norbert Georges, O.P., visited here. 
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The Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, Mariandale, N. Y. 


A General Chapter was held at St. Joseph’s convent in New York City on 
July 14th. Mother Rose Xavier Campbell, O.P., was re-elected Mother General for 
six years, as was her vicaress, Mother Mary Reginald. Sister Mary Virgine is 
second councillor and secretary general, Sister Barbara Marie, third councillor, Sister 
Mary Concilii, fourth councillor and Sister Mary Regina, bursar general. The chapter 
was preceded by a retreat given by the Rev. John A. Foley, O.P. 

The feast of Corpus Christi was observed at Mariandale with outdoor pro- 
cession and triple benediction given by Monsignor Thomas A. Donnellan, Chancellor 
of the Archdiocese of New York. Father C. W. Sadlier, O.P., chaplain at $¢. 
Joseph’s convent preached. 


Mother Rose Xavier attended the Eastern Conference of Major Superiors held 
at Allison Park, Pa. Sister Mary Gemma, O.P., Administrator of House of Calvary 
Hospital and Sister Clara Marie, O.P., attended the Catholic Hospital Association 
Convention held in Milwaukee in May. Sister Miriam, O.P., and Sister Annunciata, 
were present for a Workshop on Nursing Supervision held in Syracuse. 


A Mental Health Conference will be held for superiors at Mariandale on 
August 1. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Amityville, N.Y. 


Rev. Mother Bernadette de Lourdes, Prioress General, attended the Major 
Superiors Meeting in Pittsburgh in June. 

Mother Loretta Dolores, Novice Mistress and Mother M. Celeste, Councillor, 
represented the Congregation at a Workshop on Mental Health of Sisters held 
at St. Joseph Convent, Brentwood, N. Y., from May 27-30. 

At the graduation exercises held at St. John’s University, Jamaica, N. Y,, 
twenty Sisters received their Bachelor degree and seven their Master’s degree. Sister 
John Regis, was awarded the University Scholarship to Graduate School and the 
Science Award. Sister Mary Allison, O.P., received the English Award. 

Over two hundred Sisters attended several Universities and Colleges—St. 
John’s, Fordham, New York University, Catholic University, Notre Dame, Iowa 
State, St. Francis, Manhattanville, New York State Teachers, Hunter, Mary Manse, 
Oak Ridge Nuclear Institute and Providence College—to pursue summer courses. 
Two Sisters were at Cardinal Stritch College for training in the teaching of Ex- 
ceptional Children and two were at Columbia University for training in teaching 
the deaf. 

On August 5, fifty-nine postulants received the habit of the Order. His Ex- 
cellency, Most Rev. Walter Philip Kellenberg, presided. On August 6, sixty-two 
novices took their First Vows and on August 8, fifty-eight Junior professed took 
Final Vows. Rev. Reginald Coffey, O.P., preached at the three ceremonies. 

The following went to their eternal reward recently: Sisters Emerentiana, 
Georgeanna, Hildegarde, Ludger and Angela. May they rest in peace! 


Congregation of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N.Y. 


On June 21, 1960, thirteen novices pronounced their first vows and fifteen 
young ladies were invested in the Holy Habit. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John V. Mechler 
presided. Seventeen sisters renewed their vows for one year. On July 4 nine sisters 
renewed their vows for a period of three years. 

Sister M. Natalie is attending the University of Syracuse and Sister James 
Edward, is attending Notre Dame University. Both Sisters have received grants 
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from the National Science Foundation for graduate study. Sister Rita Miriam is 
pursuing graduate studies in Religion at St. Mary's Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Sister M. Diane, and Sister M. Gracille are in attendance at the Institute of 
Missionary Formation at the Catholic University of Puerto Rico this summer. 


Through the kindness of Rev. Mother Lawrence Marie, O.P., a house was 
purchased at Ventnor, New Jersey. It has been renovated to provide a summer 
home for the Sisters. At Holy Family Seaside Convent the Sisters may find relax- 
ation and rest. A very devotional chapel, where Mass is offered daily, has been 
provided for the Spiritual needs of the Sisters. 


Corpus Christi Monastery, Hunt's Point, N.Y. 


Sister Marie du Christ celebrated her golden jubilee on June 7. Very Rev. 
Damian Baker, O.S.B., officiated at Solemn Vespers and Benediction. Very Rev. 
Joseph Taylor, O.P., preached a sermon for the occasion. Assisting in the sanctuary 
were Rev. William F. Kopfman, O.P., and Rev. John C. Taylor, S.J. 

On June 19 Sister Mary of Nazareth celebrated her silver anniversary as a 
lay sister. After Vespers Rev. John C. Taylor, S.J., preached a sermon and Rev. 
William J. Connors gave Benediction. 

Sister Maria de la Cruz renewed her temporary vows as an Extern sister on 
July 1. ° 

Following ist Vespers of the Assumption, Miss Lorraine Capuano of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., received the habit. 


Congregation of the Maryknoll Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N.Y. 


Our Sister Jane de Chantal of Maryknoll and a Medical Mission Sister were 
the first two Sisters to graduate from the St. Louis University School of Medicine. 

Pentecost Sunday, 50 Sisters were assigned to the Pacific Coast or overseas 
for the first time. Thirty-one other Sisters, previously assigned, were given new 
mission assignments. The assignment list gave us the good news of eight new 
missions to be opened. We are to start medical work for Guatemalan Indians, staff 
a school for Indian children in Mexico, carry on catechetical work among Lima, 
Peru's poor, supervise a new native novitiate also in Peru, and open two new 
centers in Hong Kong, and one in Tanganyika, Africa. Two Sisters in Inchon, 
Korea, will teach English to 9000 girls in government middle and high schools. 
The Council assigned superiors for the new Maryknoll Sisters’ Novitiate in Manila 
for girls from the Orient with mission vocations. 

July 10, Archbishop Vagnozzi, Apostolic Delegate, gave the address at the 
annual Mission Departure ceremonies for the first-time assignees. 

Reports from our Sisters in Chile told of the quake-wrought destruction there. 
It drove the people to prayer and unified reconstruction efforts. 

Sister Antonia Maria, a Sister-doctor on a medical trip, was caught in a land- 
slide deep in the Formosan interior. An American Navy flier rescued Sister and the 
rest of the party. 

On June 9, twenty-six Sisters received diplomas from Maryknoll Teachers 
College, an accredited college at the Motherhouse for the purpose of training our 
own Sisters. 

On June 24 at the Motherhouse, 45 novices made their first vows and 72 
postulants received the habit. These latter will now spend their two years as 
novices at our Topsfield, Mass., novitiate. The newly-professed are now eligible for 
assignment to our 114 houses around the world. 
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Fifty-three Sisters made the summer rededication program. They represented the 
Eastern, Mid-Western, and Pacific Coast United States’ regions; the Hawaiian 
Middle American, South American, Japanese, Korean, Chinese, Philippine, and 
African missions. 


Dominican Congregation of Our Lady of the Rosary, Sparkill, N.Y. 


At the General Chapter held at St. Agnes Convent, Sparkill, New York, on 
July 4, Rev. Mother Mary Kevin was re-elected Mother General of the Congrega. 
tion. Sister Evangelist Marie was elected First Councillor, Sister Mary Austin, 
Second Councillor, and Sr. Regina Rosaire, Third Councillor and Secretary General, 

On May 6, forty-five young ladies were invested in the Dominican Habit at 
St. Agnes Convent, Sparkill; on May 7, forty-four Sisters pronounced their first vows, 

On April 29, the Regents of the University of the State of New York voted to 
amend the Charter of St. Thomas Aquinas College to permit the college to grant 
the Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Education 
degrees, and to admit Religious of other communities and laywomen to the college. 
The Charter as so amended was made Absolute. 

On June 12, at the Third Commencement held at St. Thomas Aquinas College, 
twenty-five Sisters received the B.S. in Ed. degree from Rt. Rev. Monsignor John 
J. Voight, Ed.D., LL.D., Secretary of Education for the Archdiocese of New York. 
The Commencement address was given by the Very Rev. Alan Smith, O.P., Praes. 
in S.T., S.T.L., professor of Sacred Scripture at Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, D. C. 

On June 1, 2, 3, a Geography Workshop for Community elementary school 
teachers was held under the direction of Sr. Regina Rosaire, Community Supervisor, 
in cooperation with Doubleday and Company. 

Sister Agnes Eileen received a summer study grant from the French-American 
Cultural Services and Educational Aid for French studies at the Alliance Francaise 
in Paris, France. 

Sister Siena Marie received a grant to attend the Isotope Technology Institute 
at the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The Institute 
is sponsored jointly by the National Science Foundation and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Sr. Mary Louis received a National Science Foundation grant to par- 
ticipate in the Seton Hill College Mathmatics Institute. Sr. Francis Xavier received 
a grant to attend a summer institute in Spanish at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The Institute is sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education under the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Father George Westwater, O.P., and Father Hyacinth Putz, O.P., Pakistan 
missionaries visited the Motherhouse and told the Sisters much about the missions 
where the Sparkill Sisters now work in West Pakistan. 

The Community participated in the annual Vocation Institute under the 
auspices of the Vocation Guidance Council of New York Circle, I.F.C.A., held at 
Manhattan College on May 15. 

Sr. Regina Rosaire and Sr. Mary Alfred represented St. Thomas Aquinas 
College at the meeting of the Association for Supervision & Curriculum Develop- 
ment held in Buffalo on April 30. 


Congregation of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 
On July 8, twenty-four postulants received the habit in the convent chapel; 
on July 9, nineteen Sisters made first profession and eighteen made final profession. 
The Most Rev. Clarence G. Issenmann, D.D., presided at both ceremonies. 
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The new building projects of the community include a new high school at 
St. Mary’s, New Haven, Connecticut, and one at Mary Immaculate School, Ossining, 
New York. 

A workshop for elementary school principals was held at St. Mary of the 
Springs from July 11 to July 22 at which various speakers in the educational field 
were present. A FLES workshop for French and Spanish was also conducted at 
the motherhouse from July 11 to August 13 to enable elementary school teachers 
to become more fluent in these languages. 

Sister Maryanna, spent the summer at Loretto Heights College as one of the 
directors in a writing workshop. 

Sisters Margaret Ann and Mary Urban participated in an Institute in Radio- 
biology from June 20 until August 12 at the University of Michigan. This In- 
stitute was sponsored by both the Atomic Energy Commission and the National 
Science Foundation. 

In June, 1960, the biology department of the college of St. Mary of the Springs 
was awarded a grant of $4,475.00 by the Atomic Energy Commission to help equip 
a radiation biology laboratory for the training of students in nuclear technology. 

Sister Ceslaus died on July 7. 


Congregation of St. Cecilia, Nashville, Tennessee 


Sister Mary Peter Ford, O.P., died May 31, in the 73rd year of her religious 
profession. R.I.P. 

The Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation who received degrees during the 
summer of 1960 are: Sister Mary Gabriel ong, B.A. degree from Siena College, 
Memphis; Sister Marie William McGregor, and Sister Mary Daniel Tingle, M.A., 
with a major in Library Science, from George Peabody College, Nashville; Sister 
Marie Adelaide Hovious, and Sister Mary William Ambrose Willials, M.A. de- 
grees from DePaul University, Chicago. 

Among the Dominican Fathers who attended the Centenary celebration of the 
St. Cecilia Congregation, held at St. Cecilia Convent on August 4, 5 and 6, were 
the following: The Very Rev. William D. Marrin, O.P., P.G., Provincial; the 
Very Rev. James E. Joyce, O.P., Madeira, Ohio; the Very Rev. Ferrer Smith, O.P., 
Washington, D. C.; the Very Rev. Bertrand Johannsen, O.P., Memphis, Tennessee ; 
Rev. Paul E. Rogers, O.P., Somerset, Ohio, and the Rev. William B. Mahoney, 
O.P., River Forest, Illinois. The Nashville Diocese was presented by the Most 
Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., the Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. A. Siener, P.A., Vicar Gen- 
eral; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas P. Duffy, Officials of the Nashville Diocese; the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Williams, Chancellor; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George J. 
Flanigen; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph H. Siener, and a large delegation of Priests 
from Tennessee. The Rev. John F. McMahon, of Fort Monroe, Virginia, was among 
the out-of-state clergy present. 

Visiting Sisters for the Centenary were: Mother Aloyse, St. Mary of the 
Springs, Columbus, Ohio; Sister Mary Dorothy, and Sister Jane Marie, of Adrian, 
Michigan; Sister Mary Alda, R.S.M., and Sister Mary Aloyse, R.S.M., Mobile, 
Alabama; Sister Kathleen Dolores, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Indiana, and Sister Mary 
Andrea, D.C., of San Francisco, California. 

Miss Barbara Bell, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and Miss Cordelia Ann Cough- 
lin, of Jackscn, Tennessee, received the Dominican habit in the St. Cecilia convent 
chapel on August 15. The Rev. Regis Ryan, O.P., presided at the ceremony of in- 
vestiture, and preached. 

Sister Maria Goretti Roach, made profession of temporary vows in the Convent 
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chapel on August 16, and six Sisters made profession of final vows: Sisters Eugenia 
Ertola, Mary Victor Pretti, Moira Blumenthal, Mary Julia Malenovsky, Mary Her. 
man, and Valerie Born. The Rev. Thomas F. Cashin, chaplain, presided at the 
ceremony of profession. 

On August 4, the opening date of the Centenary celebration, ground was 
broken for Aquinas Junior College and for the new elementary school to be erected 
on the Overbrook estate, in West Nashville, by the Sisters of the St. Cecilia Con. 
gregation. In the evening of the same day, a pageant entitled: THEY SHALL 
SHINE AS STARS, was presented in the auditorium of the new St. Cecilia Academy. 
at-Overbrook building. Sister Mary David Harlow, teacher of speech and drama at 
St. Cecilia Academy, wrote and directed the pageant. 

Music for the three days of the Centenary celebration was directed by Sister 
Anastasia, head of the music department of St. Cecilia Academy, assisted by Sisters 
James Marie, M. Eileen, and Mary Robert. The Sisters’ choir sang the Centenary 
Masses. 


Congregation of the Dominican Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, Kettle Falls, Washington 


Rev. Mother M. Garina, has been re-appointed as Provincial Superior for a 
second four-year term. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Bernard J. Topel, presided at the ceremonies 
May 7, 1960, in which seven novices made first profession of vows and five postu- 
lants received the Habit of St. Dominic following their retreat which was con- 
ducted by Rev. John J. Walsh, O.P. : 

Rev. Paul A. Duffner, O.P., chaplain at Our Lady of the Valley Convent, 
vacationed in California during the two annual retreats in August. They were 
conducted by Rev. Joseph M. Agius, O.P., and Rev. V. J. Kane, O.P. 

Sister M. Georgiana, Sister M. Igmara and Sister M. Imelda celebrated their 
Silver Jubilee August 8, 1960. On the same day four sisters made final profession 
and four novices made first profession. 

Sunday, July 17, 1960, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Bernard J. Topel of- 
ficiated at the dedication ceremonies of Holy Family Home and the Convent resi- 
dence located in the north section of Spokane. The Home is equipped to care for 
the chronically ill, handicapped and convalescing patients. Sister M. Alberta, O.P., 
has been named superior. 

From the Inland Register June 17, 1960—Cardinal Cushing while in Spokane 
to deliver the commencement address at Gonzaga University stayed at the Immacu- 
late Heart Retreat House. . . . Commenting that he was “thrilled and delighted” with 
the retreat house, also said that the Catholics of the Diocese of Spokane were for- 
tunate in having the Dominican Sisters to staff the retreat house. “They lend such a 
religious aspect to the place,” His Eminence said. Mother M. Jucunda, former 
Provincial and Superior, Sisters Laeta, Theresa and Mary Brigid find this a most 
interesting apostolate. 

The Assumption Parish, one of Spokane’s newest, opened their parochial 
school in September 1959 with Sister Xavier, Superior, Sisters Mary Joseph, 
Johanna and one lay teacher as the teaching staff to which will be added one more 
sister for the coming term. 

Mother Francis de Sales, Assistant Provincial, demonstrated her “do-it-yourself” 
teaching aids which were exhibited at the recent CCD Congress held at Gonzaga 
University, Spokane. 

During the summer Sister Josefa was a guest faculty member at St. Martin's 
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Cloister Chronicle 


College, Olympia, Washington and Maryhurst College near Portland. She conducted 
two workshops in Ceramics at St. Martin’s and assisted the Art Department at 
Maryhurst in a Liturgical Art workshop. 

Sister Rose Francis attended the summer session at the University of Colorado. 
She was sponsored by The Tribal Council of the Colville Indian Reservation of 
Washington represent them at a six-weeks workshop conducted under the direction 
of the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs. Sister is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Seymour, Sr., whose home is on the Reservation in Incheleum. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Mathias A. Weber, pastor of St. Michael's Parish, Conrad, 
Montana, donated beautiful wood-carved Stations of the Cross done at Oberam- 
mergau to the chapel at St. Mary’s Hospital in Conrad which is staffed by our 
Sisters. Modern liturgical furnishings included a new altar and tabernacle have 
been recently installed. The work was done under the direction of Mr. Erhard 
Stoettner, American representative of the Wyland Company of Cologne, Germany, 
and master craftsman with the Esser Glass Company of Milwaukee. 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Racine, Wisconsin 

Six Sisters celebrated the golden jubilee of their religious profession at St. 
Catherine’s on August 5. They were Sisters Anita, Basilia, Adelbert, Emma, Lambert, 
and Chrysantha. Sixteen Sisters observed their silver jubilee on the same day. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Wm. E. Cousins, officiated at Investiture cere- 
monies for twenty-two young women who entered the Order on the feast of St. 
Hyacinth, August 17. The ceremonies of first and final profession of vows took 
place on August 15. 

Sister M. Adolphe Krumpen died on June 25 in the sixty-fifth year of her 
religious profession. She had held the office of mistress of postulants in the com- 

munity from 1916 to 1934. Other deaths included Sister M. Anselma Weiss, and 
Sister M. Rose a Lima Bos. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


A symposium on “The Present Position of Catholics in America’ was held at 
Rosary College, June 11-12. It was co-sponsored by the Thomas More Association 
and the Department of Library Science of Rosary College. 

In late April Mother Mary Benedicta and Sister Marie Walter visited various 
cities in South America to study the mission needs of the people. 

The Rev. Restituto Perez, O.P., offered his first solemn Mass in St. Clara 
Convent Chapel, Sinsinawa, June 4. The deacon and subdeacon of the Mass were 
the Rev. Pedro Barjacoba, O.P., and the Rev. Fernando Martinez, O.P. All three 
newly ordained priests are from Spain. 

Twenty golden and forty silver jubilarians observed the anniversaries of their 
professions in June at the Motherhouse. The days commemorating these jubilees 
ended with a retreat given by the Rev. M. C. Breen, O.P. 

During the summer the postulants continued their study of theology under the 
direction of the Rev. Peter Dunne, O.P.; the novices under the Rev. Stanislaus 
Gorski, O.P.; the Sisters of the perpetual profession and the ten year profession 
groups studied the Theology of the Religious State under the Rev. Edward Rob- 
inson, O.P. 

Sisters Mary Anita, Mutha, Alberic, Lambert, Louis, Emeline, Elizabeth, Del- 
phine and Davida died recently. R.I.P. 
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MY DAILY PRAYER 
(A Different Kind of Prayer Book) 

. is arranged for everyday use . . . Daily 
Prayers . . . Seasonal Thoughts . . . Lives of 
the Saints. 

from 82¢ to $2.25 
v 
MY WAY OF LIFE 
(Summa Simplified) 
.. written for everyone in clear, simple 
language. 
from $1.35 to $3.75 
v 
MY DAILY PSALM BOOK 
(The Perfect Prayer Book) 

The book of Psalms arranged for each day 
of the week... 211 original ~Aeceartnan 
fais 62¢ to $4.78 

v 


MY SUNDAY MISSAL 
(self instructing) 


. «Father Stedman's world 1 1 Missal 
with easy to use number system. 
from 53¢ to $6.90 
v 
MY IMITATION OF CHRIST 
(Thomas & Kempis) 
. made more inspiring than ever . . . with 
117 full page original illustrations. 
from 78¢ to $2.25 
v 
MY DAILY BREAD 
(A Summary of the Spiritual Life) 
caw meer day-by-day guide to 
spiritual perfection 
78¢ od $1.35 
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